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STANDING NOTICES FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





Postmasters are authorized, and generally willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense where the letters are signed 
by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 
can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for 
them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing. 

To Subscribers residing out of the city.—If your paper is rumpled 
by the mail let two towels be wet; wring them nearly dry, and 
lay the paper between them til! it is perfectly damp, then lay it 


on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron | 


it with a hot iron, as you would iron clothes, and you will make 
it as smooth as if it was (as is really the case) hot-pressed. 


In this number of the Mirror we present our readers with one of the 
most beautiful engravings that ever adorned it. It is the first of a 





series of similar plates, now in the hands of our best artists, which | 


will follow in the course of the present and coming volumes of the 
Mirror. We think the reader will agree with us that it is an ex 
quisite gem of art, and reflects great credit upon the skill of our 
American artist, Mr. Prud’ homme, who engraved it, and who, it is 
well known, occupies a distinguished position in the foremost rank of 
the eminent engravers of the present age. This production cannot fail 


to add a new laurel to the already crowded wreath of his well- | 


earned fame. The centre figures, especially that of the fair pilgrim, 
are inexpressibly admirable; and the smaller groups of etchings, 
which are so arranged as to form a frame-work around them 
(each of which illustrates some prominent incident of the story) are 
executed with a precision and vigour of expression rarely, if ever, 
surpassed by the most celebrated artists of London or Paris. In 


| 


embellishing the Mirror with plates like these, the public will uni- | 


versally acknowledge that we shall more than fulfil the promise | 


made in our prospectus at the commencement of the year; and we 


are happy to anuounce that several of them are already completed, | 


others so far advanced towards completion as to obviate every 
chance ef disappointment. We will add, with entire confidence in 


the cordial concurrence of all who may be disposed te institute an | 
estimate, that, thus extraordinarily adorned, without involving any | 


addition to its subscription price, the Mirror may claim to be at once 
the cheapest and most highly ornamented weekly periodical extant. 
We here take occasion te mention that a few of our agents and 
subscribers are still in arrear in their payments, from whom we 
should be happy to hear. Those wishing to subscribe, are informed 
that the numbers and all the engravings, can be furnished from the 
beginning of the voluine now in the course of publication. The 
metrical story of “the King’s Forester,’ by which this plate is ac- 


companied, is from the pen of Miss Mitford ; and though written in | 


imitation of the hard and abrupt style of the old Saxon legend, it will 
be read with interest by all who are curious concerning those minor 
personal adventures of historical personages which are to be traced 
only in the obscure scrolls of the ancient chroniclers; and which, 
though passed by unnoticed in the s‘ately march of popular history, 


are often the secret pivots and hinges upon which its most memor- 


able events have turned. It will be perceived that the era of this 
atory is the reign of King Stephen, inthe twelfth century; and the in- 
cidents appear to be culled chiefly from William of Malmsbury, 
who was contemporaneous with many of the events which he records. 


The picture is entitled the Pilgrim, as the fair prisoner escaped in 


the garb of a Pilgrim. ° 





THE KING'S FORESTER. 


Ir is the mid-watch of a Yule-tide night, 
By Oxford's leaguer'd walls; the sleety snow, 
Driven thick by howling whirlwinds, blinds the sight 
Of the numb'd sentry, pacing dull and slow. 
And dimly by the straggling watch-fire’s light 
The frozen river's wide-spread overflow 
Shows like an Arctic sea for many a mile, 
Girdling one lone and turret-crested isle. 


And yonder from a secret postern—hist ! 
A white-robed form, like a pale gliding ghost, 
Stea!s o'er the broad expanse through snow and mist, 
Unheeded by the warder at his post 
Oft pausing, each unwelcome noise to list, 
It gains the rearward of King Stephen's host, 
And, safe at length from foeman’s sight and sound, 
Drops its white mantle on the frozen ground 


The Pilgrim (for as such her russet stole 
Bespoke her) scans with careful eve each trace 
Of paths that centred in a rising knoll, 
Bordering the woodlands wild of Cumnor Chase 
Anon, a low and solitary toll 
Comes from the westward — Ha! I know the place— 
Yon sound—'tis from the ruined convent’s bell ; 
Eustache St. Maur is watching there : ‘tis well. 


“ The storm hath ceased, and see, the setting moon, 
Cloudless, and checker'd by you oakwood sere, 





Points out the onward track : a welcome boon 


Were rest and shelter.”—Loud, anon, and clear 
She winds her silver call ; replied to soon 

By fast approaching footsteps. —“ He is here ; 
Welcome, true heart ; thou see’st the danger's past ; 
Confess, ye all despair'd of me at last.” 


“T’'m dumb with joy and wonder, gracious dame : 
Alone, and unattended, thus!’ * So best 

I judg’d it for the nonce. Count Stephen's aim 
Is baffled by the wit in woman's breast 

The braggart now may eat his hilts for shame ; 
And to his Bretons issue his behest 

For winter quarters, ere yon aguish fen, 

And scanty fare, have thinned his choicest men. 


“What of my brother Gloster and my son *” 
“Yestrien with gallant levies, newly raised, 

They camp'd on Wittenham hills, near Abingdon.” 
“St. Edmund and our Lady dear be praised ! 


To-morrow, then !"—*“ May't please your grace—move on.” 
’ £ 


“ Thou say'st aright, good Eustache ; I were crazed 
To linger in this chilly wind; short space, 
I trust, will bring us to some resting: place.” 


“We must yet onward for two miles or more— 
Know ye what here befel'" * From Oxford's tower 
I saw the flames."’ * Not without blows good store, 
It fell before the Breton captain's power 
For Saxon churls, Ralph Head and Southhy bore 
Themselves right manful in the mortal stour 
With their rough vassals ; but they came too late 
To save the holy fathers from their fate. 


On the third night I was the convent's guest 

Chanced the fell onslaught ; with the half-arm'd few 
To veoman-service bound, I did my best, 

When, at our sorest need, in dash'd this Hugh. 
I ne’er saw armour yet on back or breast 

Would stand his huge two-handed strokes ; then too 
Those Saxon franklins to the rescue came, 
And drove the ruffians back into the flame. 


“‘ Know’st thou the man for good and true!" “ Full well 
At least he saved my life. From northern parts 

His name bespeaks him. Fit in strength to mell 
With Ascapart of old; he knows all arts 

Of woodcraft in fair forest, wold or fell 
I deem in England beat no truer hearts 

Than his and one fair daughter's, with a touch 

Of gentler breeding seldom seen in such 


* And, by the rood, did not a holy cause 

Constrain me, and my rank as belted knight, 
These times would tempt me without let or pause 

To take arles with him, as he hoped I might 
When we first met; enforce the forest laws, 

The only laws now valid, and requite 

His trustful love.”"—* How now! thou'rt alter'd quite ; 
Sworn brother thou in arms to prince and peer ! 
Eustache St. Maur, there is some mystery here.” 


“Tam not in the mood for idle jest, 
As when thou wert my saucy page of gore ; 
But my son Hal would never let thee rest 
For quips and gibes, were he but to the fore, 
On damsel|'s errant—Mavy his cause be blest 
My gallant boy! wer't not for him, no more 
I'd risk blood-guiltiness, but all resign 
To Adela of Blois’ detested line.” 


“ Your grace must lean on me—God's pity! how 
Her footsteps falter! Think upon your son, 

And bear ye up a moment's space. Now, now 
We top the hill; two-thirds at least are won 

Of your forced march ; and see, beneath the brow 
Of yon disused quarry, overrun 

With massive ivy, your glad shelter lies. 

We shall find entrance, for betimes they rise.” 


. * * * . * 


The sun hath nearly ris'n an hour; his ray 
Strikes level on the white expanse below, 
Where the dun deer, oft plunging in their way 
‘Through frozen drifts, as hunger-pinch'd they go 
To share the yeoman-fodderer's dole of hay, 
Show like dark spots upon the glittering snow ;— 
From the gray lodge's porch Sir Eustache viewed 
The morning-scene in grave and absent mood. 


On the broad hilt of his two-handed blade 
He lean'd, as courting mind and body's rest 
“ The morning air bites shrewdly here,” he said ; 
“Tis want of sleep.—Since that same night unblest 
Eight days have pass'd : seven times I've cross'd this glade ; 
Not quite a constant, though a welcome guest ; 
Yet three and twenty years, my past life's space, 
Claim not in memory's page so wide a place.” 











Night hath set in; the roosting rook and daw 
Have ceased their clamour in the forest near, 
Sure token of a bleak and gusty thaw 
The pale and labouring moon in mid career 
Is darken'd o'er by storm-clouds ;—cold and raw 
The rain drives thickly from the Atlantic drear, 
Widening to perilous breadth the snow-fed rills 
That pour adown the westward White-Horse hills. 


Amid that howling waste a genial sight 
Crowns the twin lofty knolls that tar and wide 
O'erlook the Thames by Wittenham ; towering bright 
O'er the broad White-Horse valley's eastern side, 
Yon beacon flares defiance to the night, 
With timber-lop, and crackling furze supplied 
And trampet-blast, and shouts that rend the air, 
Arise from Gilo'ster's vanguard, posted there. 


And here, as in the camp by Wallingford, 
Largesse of slaughterd beeves and nut-brown ale 

Feasts the rough host ; the captains at their board 
Apart, on the earl’s Gascon wines regale ; 

And in the fire's broad radiance, helm and sword, 
And massive battle-axe, and glittering mal, 

Of busy groups that throng the beacon-ground, 

Are redly traced upon the darkness round 


“On with more beechwood, ho!’ the warder cried ; 
* Let the flames roar, boys, half-way up the sky, 
To tell her grace’s safety loud and wide 
Look out there west-by-north ; methinks I spy 
A distant blaze :—on Faringdon hill-side 
They answer us; and, by the mass, mine eve 
Traces two more south-westward—is't not so! 
On th’ White-Horse, and the nob of Cuckhamslow 


Hic to the corps-de-garde there, some of ye, 
And tell our quarter-master that ere day 

The Eystons and Throckmortons both will be 
True to their signals! the De Lisle, too, may, 

If the swoln fords permit him. Make room! I see 
The captain of the escort. By my fay, 

Welcome, Sir Mervyn Touchet '—in the tent 

Their worships wait thee ; but thou seem’st sore spent.” 


A cheer of joy at once from every voice 
Rose as the knight of Lancashire withdrew 
The wet tent-curtam. “ Touchet, 
To see thee safe ; thou hast had work to do, 
And tokens too, to show Earl Robert's choice 
Was fitly made.""—* More flesh-cuts—one or two—" 
“ What think’st thou, Clapham! by our lady bright, 
Thy long-lost coz, Mauleverer's come to light.” 


we rejoice 


*“ What! Henry's banneret, Sir Hugh the strong? 
He who unhorsed king Louis!” said a knight 
Of elder men. *“ My kinsman all along,” 
Replied Sir John ; “ disclaimed it, nor aright 
Was it known who: though no man at Noyou 
Had likelier chance for't. ‘Touchet, if thy plight 
Permit thee, tell us whence he came, and how 
Connected with the queen's escape e’en now.” 


“Some wine, then. Ye all know, my small array 
Has been some days prepared, and to the fore, 
Since secret missives told the brave essay 
Her grace did purpose : the young Sire St. Maur 
Came in hot haste, on foot, ere noon to-day, 
To guide us to her, but the drifts were o'er 
Our destrien’s housings. Salusbury, for such guest 
Thy Marchmen's light Welsh hobbies had done best. 


** Howbeit, we flounder'd on five miles an hour, 
Shunnirfg the Culkham road ; for there we heard 

“ The bridge was garrison'd by Stephen's power, 
And St. Maur thought no risk should be incurr'd 

To needless purpose. Sounds of distant stour 
Reached us in Cumnor forest ; on we spurr'd, 

And found her grace ; her retinue was poor—- 

A girl, a wolf dog, and a Saxon boor. 


**A man in forest-ranger's frock of gray, 
‘Mid some half-dozen more in that lone dell, 
Was shifting like a wild-cat hard at bay, 
With bush and snow-drift's vantage ; proving well 
Thy adage, Legh, that nought for pith and sway 
Matches your Saxon bill: each stroke did tell 
Through jack and steel-cap with the speed of light 
On whomso press'd him in the running fight 


“ This was Mauleverer. Ye may well suppose 
Th’ assailants did not long await the tramp 

Of twenty barded horse : they were of those 
Who form the cut-throat refuse of a camp 

Withheld till then from his fair share of blows, 
The boor, one Ulph, a churl of the right stamp, 

Strack off with are and wood-knife on their track, 

And swell'd the tale by two, ere he came back 
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With arblast-bolts: it seems this cool Sir Hugh 
Stole through the thicket round upon their rear, 

And thus unwelcomely their notice drew 
From his fair charges, giving them a clear 

Good start : “twas well devised, for, once in view, 
It might have fared but roughly with her grace. 
The knaves had found, and follow'd on her trace 











« But, curse on them! they fled and gave alarm 
During our halt ; for some things caused delay ; 

First, when she saw her father safe from harm, 
The fair young creature fainted dead away 

St. Maur had to revive her; we, to arm 
Mauleverer in more suitable array, 

To back a spare steed ; next, the queen's command 

Detain’d us till this Ulph came safe to hand 

















































































































An impulse strong, as It appear'd to me, 
To fall and weep upon the rough knight's neck ; 
Then named him to us with due courtesy 
As her friend, host, preserver from the w reck 
Of life and limb. St. Maur was in high glee 
To hear his style and titles ; and surprise 
Came o’er me to behold him in such guise 


** And then Mauleverer made abundant phrase 
Diselaiming all his derring-do; he said 

He took unto himself more shame than praiso 
To have drawn peril on his hege’s head 

By his own private feud. It seems, some days 
Now past, he struck a Flemish captain dead 


For Stephen's men have ne ither ruth nor shame 


** Well, after all this talk, we got away 
By half-pust three : the thaw had then set in, 
And saddle-deep, though keeping good array, 


But hard by Satton, near the close of day, 

It seem'd we scarce should sleep in a whole skin 
Without seme fighting ; for a strong vedette, 
Detach'd from Culham bridge, our flank beset. 


** T had not eared, but for the maid and queen ; 
For often had I heard of young St. Maur 
And his bold deeds; but never yet had seen 
The springald fight within my ken before ; 
And the foe scarce out-number'd us, I ween, 
In the proportion—say of five to four, 
All arm'd in proof, as half an eye could tell, 
Stout, Hainaulters, who knew their business well 


“The maid turn‘d pale ; but sign'd to by her sire, 
Sat saddle-fast, as one who would not flinch 
At trifles ;—as for Maud, her eve struck fire ; 
Ye know her lion-temper at a pinch, 
‘Sir Hugh,’ she said, ‘ curb in thy old desire 
For stour and mélée ; stir thou not an inch 
From Blanche's rein, or she may come to 1! 
Keep by us, Ulph; thou hast thy master’s bill.’ 


* Then, as the foe were forming in our front, 
She smiled and said, ‘Sir Mervyn of the North, 
We need not tell thee now to do thy wont 
As erst at Lincoln; for we know the worth 
Of the stanch Touchets. Forward to the brunt, 
Gentles and liegemen! we shall yet win forth. 
St. Maur, a la rescousse! n’esi-ce pay ton eri, 
Mon Eustache '—would I were a man like thee !" 


“To cut a long tale short, we cut our path 


Ere they turn'd bridle. ‘That lad Eustache hath 
Some chance to match his Norman sire’s renown. 
As for the banneret, the man of Gath, 


Of a bold squire, who push'd too near her grace, 
With such enforcement, that the rest gave place. 


“Count Thiebault met us with three hundred horse 
Soon after; he had felt but il at ease, 

And sought for tidings from some certain source 
Touching his son; the usual courtesies 

Ensued, and when Sir Hugh was in due course 


The count so that his eyes half fill’d with tears. 
He sets great store by friends of former years. 


* He kissd the maid too; she is passing fair, 
And a De Morville by the mother’s side. - 

I heard some talk of dower and title there, 
Which her grace promised shortly to provide 

So bask ye, gallants, who would win and wear 
Luck and court favour, and a lovely bride 

But the leech waits me, and my story's sped, 

One cup, Sir John De Clapham, and to bed.” 


Sir John, the captain of the watch, arose 
“Sir Mervyn, we all thank thee for thy tale, 
And drink to thee. One pledge I now propose, 
Last, but not least, to crown our night's regale, 
Ere we prepare for marching and hard blows 
Sink we or swim, we conquer or we fail, 
Still be our pledge and our device the same 
With my ring’s posy. 


could not visit it.” 


“Three more we found mark’d off like straggling deet 


“ While the men sought him, first she seem'd to check 


Who slew some monks, and wrapp'd their home in flame ; 


We dash'd o’er Shippon marsh through thick and thin ; 


Right through them ; more than half their men went down 


Arin’d with my heaviest mace, he crack'd the crown 


‘Vive la Reyne, quand meme.’ ” 


' SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


Named by the queen, th’ announcement seem‘d to please | 


TraveELLinc post.—<A traveller speaking of the many coun- 
tries and cities he had seen, one of the company asked him if he 
had ever been in Cosmography! He, taking it for the name of a 
city, said, ** We saw it at a distance ; but, as we went post, we | 


BARNABY RUDGE. 


A NEW AND POPULAR WORK BY BOZ. 





CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 

Do.ty Varnen’s pretty little head was vet bewildered by 
various recollections of the party, and her bright eyes were yet 
dazzled by a crowd of images, dancing before them like motes 
in the sunbeams, among which the effigy of one partner in par- 
ticular did especially figure, the same being a young coachmuaker, 
(a master in his own right,) who had given her to understand, 
when he handed her into the chair at parting, that it was his fixed 


resolve to neglect his business from that time, and die slowly for 
the love of her—Dolly’s head, and eyes, and thoughts, and seven || 


senses, were all in a state of flutter and confusion for which the 
party was accountable, although it was now three days old, when, 
as she was sitting listlessly at breakfast, reading all manner of 
fortunes (that is to say, of married and flourishing fortunes) in the 
grounds of her tea-cup, a step was heard in the workshop, and 


Mr. Edward Chester was descried through the glass door, stand- || 


ing among the rusty locks and keys, like love among the roses— 
for which apt comparison the historian may by no means take 
anv credit to himself, the same being the invention, in a senti- 
mental mood, of the chaste and modest Miggs, who, beholding 
him from the door-steps she was then cleaning, did in her maiden 
meditation give utterance to the simile. 

The locksmith, who happened at the moment to have his eves 
thrown upward and his head backward, in an intense communing 
with Toby, did not see his visiter until Mrs. Varden, more watch- 
ful than the rest, had desired Sim Tappertit to open the glass 
door and give him admission ; from which untoward circumstance 
the good lady argued (for she could deduce a precious moral from 
the most trifling event) that to take a draught of small ale in the 
morning was to observe a pernicious, irreligious, and Pagan cus- 
tom, the relish whereof should be left to swine, and Satan, or at 
least to Popish persons, and should be shunned by the righteous 
as a work of sin and evil. She would no doubt have pursued her 
admonition much further, and would have founded on it a long 
list of precious precepts of inestimable value, but that the young 
gentleman standing by in a somewhat uncomfortable and discom- 
fited manner while she read her spouse this lecture, occasioned 
her to bring it to a premature conclusion 

«I'm sure you'll excuse me, sir,”’ said Mrs. Varden, rising and 


curtseying. * Varden is so very thoughtless, and needs so much 


” 


reminding. Sim, bring a chair here 

Mr. Tappertit obeyed, with a flourish implying that he did so 
under protest. 

* And you can go, Sim,” said the locksmith. 

Mr. Tappertit obeyed again, still under protest ; and betaking 
himself to the workshop, began seriously to fear that he might 
find it necessary to poison his master before his time was out 

In the meantime Edward returved suitable replies to Mrs 
Varden’s courtesies, and that lady brightened up very much ; so 
that when he accepted a dish of tea from the fair hands of Dolly 
she was perfectly agreeable. 

*T am sure if there is any thing we can do—Varden, or I, or 
Dolly either—to serve you, sir, at any time, you have only to say 
it, and it shall be done,” said Mrs. V. 

“Tam much obliged to you, I am sure,’ returned Edward. 


“You encourage me to say that I have come here now to beg 


’ 


your good offices.” 
Mrs. Varden was delighted beyond measure. 
“Tt occurred to me that probably your fair daughter might be 
going to the Warren, either to-day or to-morrow,” said Edward, 
glancing at Dolly; * and if so, and you will allow her to take 


charge of this letter, ma‘am, you will oblige me more than I can 


tell you. The truth is, that while I am very anxious it should 


reach its destination, I have particular reasons for not trusting it 


to any other conveyance ; so that without your help I am wholly 


| at a loss.” 
* She was not going that way, sir, either to-day or to-morrow, 


nor indeed all next week,” the lady graciously rejoined, * but we 
shall be very glad to put ourselves out of the way on your account, 


and if you wish it, you may depend upon its going to-day. You 
said Mrs. Varden, frowning at her husband, 


might suppose,” 
“from Varden’s sitting there so glum and silent, that he objected 


to this arrangement ; but you must not mind that sir, if you | 


please. It's his way at home. Out of doors he can be cheerful 
and talkative enough.” 
Now the fact was, that the unfortunate locksmith, blessing his 


stars to find his helpmate in such good humour, had been sitting 


with a beaming face, hearing this discourse with a joy past all 
' expression. Wherefore this sudden attack quite took him by 
surprise 

* My dear Martha—” he said 

“Oh ves, I dare say,” interrupted Mrs. Varden, with a smile 
of mingled scorn and pleasantry. ‘“ Very dear! We all know 
| that.” 
| ‘No, but, my good soul, 
You are, indeed. 


I waited, my dear, anxious!y, I assure you, to hear 


” 


said Gabriel, ‘* you are quite mis- 
taken. I was delighted to find you so kind 
and ready 


what you would say.’ 














** You waited anxiously,” repeated Mrs. V. “Yes! Thank 
you, Varden. You waited, as you always do, that I might bear 
the blame, if any came of it. But I am used to it,” said the lady 
with a kind of solemn titter, “ and that’s my comfort !” 

* I give you my word, Martha—” said Gabriel. 

* Let me give you my word, my dear,” interposed his wife with 
| a christian smile, ** that such discussions as these hetween mar- 
ried people are much better left alone. Therefore, if you please, 
Varden, we'll drop the subject. I have no wish to pursue it. | 
could, I might say a great deal. But I would rather not. Pray 
don’t sav any more.” 

‘T don’t want to say any more,” rejoined the goaded locksmith 

‘* Well then, don’t,” said Mrs. Varden. 

“* Nor did I begin it, Martha,’ added the locksmith, good-hu- 
mouredly, ** I must say that.” 

* You did not begin it, Varden!” exclaimed his wife, opening 
her eyes very wide and looking round upon the company, ie 
|| though she would say, ‘You hear this man!’ “ You did no: 
|| begin it, Varden! But you shall not say I was out of temper. 
No, you did not begin it, oh dear no, not you, my dear '” 

* Well, well,” said the locksmith. “ That's settled, then.” 

“ Oh yes,” rejoined his wife, **quite. If you like to say Dolly 
began it, my dear, I shall not contradict you. I know my duty 
I need know it, I am sure. I am often obliged to bear it in mind 
| when my inclination perhaps would be for the moment to forges 
it. Thank you, Varden.” And so, with a mighty show of * 
mility and forgiveness, she folded her hands and looked round 
again, with a smile which plainly said, “If you desire to see 
the first and foremost among female martyrs, here she is, on 











, 


| 
| 


” 


view ! 
This little incident, illustrative though it was of Mrs Varden’s 
extraordinary sweetness and amiability, had so strong a tendency 


to check the conversation and to disconcert all parties but that 
excellent lady, that only a few monosyllables were uttered unt)! 
Edward withdrew ; which he presently did, thanking the lady o/ 
the house a great many times for her condescension, and whis. 
pering in Dolly's ear that he would call on the morrow, in case 
there should happen to be an answer to the note—which, indeed, 
she knew without his telling, as Barnaby and his friend Grip had 
dropped in on the previous night to prepare her for the visit which 
was then terminating. 

Gabriel, who had attended Edward to the door, came hack with 
his hands in his pockets; and, after fidgeting about the room in 
a very uneasy manner, and casting a great many sidelong looks 
at Mrs. Varden, (who with the calmest countenance in dis wna 
was five fathoms deep iu the Protestant Manual,) inquired of 
Dolly how she meant to go. Delly supposed by the stage-coach, 
and looked at her lady mother, who finding herself silently ap 
pealed to, dived down at least another fathom into the Manual, 
and became unconscious of all earthly things. 

** Martha—”’ 

“TI hear you, Varden,” said his wife, without rising to the 


said the locksmith. 


surface. 
‘**T am sorry, my dear, you have such an objection to the Mav- 


pole and old Joe, for otherways, as it's a very fine morning, and 


Saturday's not a busy day with us, we might have all three gone 
to Chigwell in the chaise, and had quite a happy day of it.” 

Mrs. Varden immediately closed the Manual, and bursting into 
tears, requested to be led up stairs 

* What is the matter now, Martha!” inquired the locksmith 

To which Martha rejoined, * Ob! don’t speak to me,” and pro 
tested in agony that if any body had told her so, she wouldn't 
have believed it 

** But Martha,” said Gabriel, putting himself in the wav as she 
was moving off with the aid of Dolly's shoulder, * wouldn't have 
Do tell me. Upon 


j 


Damme !" cried 


believed what! Tell me what's wrong now. 
my soul I don’t know. Do you know, child? 
the locksmith, plucking at his wig in a kind of frenzy, * nobody 
does know, I verily believe, but Miggs '” 

* Miggs,” said Mrs. Varden faintly, and with symptoms of ap- 
proaching incoherence, * is attached to me, and that is sufficient 
to draw down hatred upon her in this house. She is a comfort 
to me, whatever she may be to others.” 
| She's no comfort to me,” cried Gabriel, made bold by despa:r 
“She's the misery of my life. She's the plagues of Egypt i 
} one 
| She's considered so, I have no doubt,” said Mrs. Varder 
“T was prepared for that; it's natural; it's of a piece with the 
rest. When you taunt me as you do to my face, how can I won- 


der that you taunt her behind her back!” And here the inco- 


herence coming on very strong, Mrs. Varden wept, and laughed, 


|} and sobbed, and shivered, and hiccoughed, and choaked ; and said 


she knew it was very foolish, but she couldn't help it, and that 
when she was dead and gone, perhaps they would be sorry for tt 
—which really under the circumstances did not appear quite so 
probable as she seemed to think—with a great deal more to the 
same effect. In a word, she passed with great decency through 
all the ceremonies incidental to such occasions ; and being sup- 
ported up-stairs, was deposited in a highly spasmodic state on her 
own bed, where Miss Miggs shortly afterwards flung herself upon 
the body 

The philosophy of all this was that Mrs. Varden wanted to go 

to Chigwell, that she did not want to make any concession of 
{| explanation ; that she would only go on being implored and en- 
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treated 80 to do; and that she would accept no other terms. Ac- |; 


cordingly after a vast amount of moaning and crying up-stairs, 
and much damping of foreheads, and vinegaring of temples, and 
hartshorning of noses, and so forth; and after most pathetic 
adjurations from Miggs, assisted by warm brandy-and-water, not 


over-weak, and divers other cordials, also of a stimulating quali- || 


ty, administered at first in tea-spoonfulls and afterwards in in- 
creasing doses, and of which Miss Miggs herself partook as a pre- 
ventive measure (for fainting is infectious ;) after all these reme- 
dies, and many more too numerous to mention, but not to take, 
had been applied ; and many verbal consolations, moral, religious, 
and miscellaneous, had been superadded thereto ; the locksmith 
humbled himself, and the end was gained. 

« If it's only for the sake of peace and quietness, father,”’ said 
Dolly, urging him to go up-stairs. 

“ Oh, Doll, Doll,” said her good-natured father. ‘If you ever 
have a husband of your own—”’ 

Dolly glanced at the glass 

« —Weil, when you have,” said the locksmith, “ never faint, 
More domestic unhappiness has come of easy faint- 
Re- 
member that, my dear, if you would be really happy, which you 


my darling 
ing, Doll, than from all the greater passions put together. 


never can be, if your husband isn’t. And a word in your ear, 
my precious. Never have a Miggs about you !” 
With this advice he kissed his blooming daughter on the cheek, | 


and slowly repaired to Mrs. Varden's room ; where that lady, ly- || 


ing all pale and languid on her couch, was refreshing herself with 
a sight of her last new bonnet, which Miggs, as a means of calm- | 
ing her scattered spirits, displayed to the best advantage at her | 
bedside 

“ Here's master, mim,” said Miggs. “* Oh, what a happiness it 
Oh gracious, to think 
that him and her should ever have a word together!” In the 
energy of these sentiments, which were uttered as an apostro- 
phe to the heavens in general, Miss Miggs perched the bonnet 
on the top of her own head, and folding her hands, turned on | 
her tears. 

“T can't help it,” cried Miggs. “ I couldn't if I was to be drown- 
ed in ‘em. She has such a forgiving spirit! She'll forget ali that 
has passed, and go along with you, sir—Oh, if it was to the 
world’s end, she'd go along with you.” 

Mrs. Varden with a faint smile gently reproved her attendant 
for this enthusiasm, and reminded her at the same time that she 
was far too unwell to venture out that day. 


is when man and wife come round again 


* Oh no, you're not, mim, indeed you're not,” said Miggs ; “I 
repeal to muster ; master knows you're not, mim. The hair and 
motion of the shay will do vou good, mim, and you must not give 
way, you must not, raly. She must keep up, musn't she, sir, for 
all our sakes? I was a telling her that, just now. She must re- 
member us, even if she forgets herself. Master will persuade you, 
mim, I'm sure. There's Miss Dolly's a going you know, and mas- 
ter, and you, and all so happy and so comfortable. ** Oh!" cried 
Miggs, turning on the tears again, previous to quitting the room 
in great emotion, “ I never seed such a blessed one as she is for 


Nor did 


the forgiveness of her spirit, I never, never, never did 
master neither ; no, nor no one—never !" 

For five minutes or thereabouts Mrs. Varden remained mildly 
opposed to all her husband's prayers that she would oblige him 
by taking a day's pleasure, but relenting at length, she suffered 
herself to be persuaded, and granting him her free forgiveness 
(the merit whereof, she meekly said, rested with the Manual and 
not with her,) desired that Miggs might come and help her dress. 
The handmaid attended promptly, and it is but justice to their 
joint exertions to record that, when the good lady came down 
stairs, in course of time, completely decked out for the journey, 
she really looked as if nothing had happened, and appeared in the 


very best health imaginable. 

As to Dolly, there she was again, the very pink and pattern of 
good looks, in a smart little cherry-coloured mantle, with a hood 
of the same drawn over her head, and upon the top of that hood 


a little straw hat trimmed with cherry-coloured mbbons, and worn 
the merest trifle on one side—just enough, in short, to make it | 
the wickedest and most provoking head-dress that ever malicious | 
milliner devised. And not to speak of the manner in which these | 
cherry-coloured decorations brightened her eyes, or vied with her | 
lips, or shed a new bloom on her face, she wore such a cruel lit- | 
tle muff, and such a heart-rending pair of shoes, and was so sur- | 
rounded and hemmed in, as it were, by aggravations of all kinds, | 
that when Mr. Tappertit, holding the horse's head, saw her come 
out of the house alone, such impulses came over him to decoy 
her into the chaise and drive off like mad, that he would unques- 
tionably have done it, but for certain uneasy doubts besetting him | 
as to the shortest way to Gretna Green; whether it was up the 
street or down, or up the right-hand turning or the left; and 
whether, supposing all the turnpikes to be carried by storm, the 
blacksmith in the end would marry them on credit ; which by 
reason of his clerical office appeared, even to his excited imagina- 
tion, so anlikely, that he hesitated. And while he stood hesitat- 
ing, and looking post-chaises-and-six at Dolly, out came his mas- 
ter and his mistress, and the constant Miggs, and the opportuni- 
ty was gone for ever. For now the chaise creaked upon its 
springs, aud Mrs. Varden was and it creaked 
again, and more than ever, and the locksmith was inside; and |! 


inside ; now 


now it bounded once, as if its heart beat lightly, and Dolly 
was inside ; and now it was gone and its place was empty ; and 
he and that dreary Miggs were standing in the street together 
The hearty locksmith was in as good a humour as if nothing 
had occurred for the last twelve months to put him out of his 
way, Dolly was all smiles and graces, and Mrs. Varden was 
agreeable beyond all precedent. As they jogged along the streets 
talking of this thing and of that, who should be descried upon the 
pavement but that very coach-maker, looking so genteel that no- 
body would have believed he had ever had anything to do with a 
To be 


sure Dolly was confused when she bowed again, and to be sure 


coach but riding in it, and bowing like any nobleman 


the cherry-coloured ribbons trembled a little when she met his 
mournful eye, which seemed to say, “I have kept my word, I 
have begun, the business is going to the devil, and you're the 
cause of it.’ There he stood, rooted to the ground, as Dolly 
said, like a statue; and as Mrs. Varden said, like a pump: till 
they turned the corner ; and when her father thought it was like 
his impudence, and her mother wondered what he meant by it, 
Dolly blushed again till her very hood was pale 

Bet or they went not the less merrily for this, and there was 
the locksmith in the incautious fulness of his heart * pulling-up ™ 
at all manner of places, and evincing a most intimate acquaint- 
ance with all the taverns on the road, and all the landlords and 
landladies, with whom, indeed, 
friendly terms, for he kept on stopping of his own accord 


the little horse was on equally 
Never 
were people so glad to see other people as these landlords and 
landladies were to behold Mr. Varden, and Mrs. Varden, and Miss 
Varden ; and wouldn't they get out, said one ; and they really 
must walk up-stairs, said another ; and she would take it ill and 
be quite certain they were proud if they wouldn't have a little 
taste of something, said a third; and so on, that it really was 
quite a progress rather than a ride, and one continued scene of 
hospitality from beginning to end. It was pleasant enough to be 
held in such esteem, not to mention the refreshments ; so Mrs 


Varden said nothing at the time, and was all affability and de- | 


light—but such a body of evidence as she collected against the 
unfortunate locksmith that day, to be used thereafter as occasion 
might require, never was got together for matrimonial purposes 

In course of—and in course of a pretty long time too, for 
these agreeable interruptions delayed them not a little, they ar- 
rived upon the skirts of the forest, and riding pleasantly on among 
the trees, came at last to the May-pole, where the locksmith’s 
cheerful “ Yoho !" speedily brought to the porch old Juhn, and 
after him young Joe, both of whom were so transfixed at the sight 
of the ladies, that for a moment they were perfectly unable to 
give them any welcome, and could do nothing but stare 

It was only for a moment, however, that Joe forgot himself, 
for, speedily reviving, he thrust his drowsy father aside—to Mr 
Willett’s mighty and inexpressible indignation—and darting out, 
stood ready to help them to alight. It was necessary for Dolly 
to get out first. Joe had her in his arms ; yes, though for a space 
of time no longer than you could count one in, Joe had her in his 
arms. Here was a glimpse of happiness ! 

It would be difficult to describe what a flat and common-place 
affair the helping Mrs. Varden out afterwards was, but Joe did it, 
Then old John, 


who, entertaining a dull and foggy sort of idea that Mrs. Varden 


and did it too with the best grace in the world 


wasn't fond of him, had been in some doubt whether she might 


not have come for purposes of assault and battery, took courage, 


hoped she was well, and offered to conduct her into the house 
This tender being amicably received, they marched in together ; 
Joe and Dolly followed, arm-:n-arm, (happiness gained!) and 
Varden brought up the rear 

Old 


nobody objecting, into the bar they went 


John would have it that they must sit in the bar, and 


All bars are snug 
places, but the May-pole’s was the very snuggest, cosiest, and 


completest bar that ever the wit of man devised 


| bottles in old oaken pigeon-holes ; such gleaming tankards dang- 


ling from pegs at about the same inclination as thirsty men would 
hold them to their lips ; such sturdy little Dutch kegs ranged in 
rows on shelves ; so many lemons hanging in separate nets, and 
forming the fragrant grove already mentioned in this chronicle, 


suggestive, with goodly loaves of snowy sugar stowed away hard || 


by, of punch, idealized beyond all mortal knowledge ; such closets, 


such presses, such drawers full of pipes, such places for putting | 


things away in hollow window-seats, all crammed to the throat 


with eatables, drinkables, or savoury condiments; lastly, and to | 


crown all, as typical of the immense resources of the establish- 
ment, and its defiance to all visitors to cut and come again, such 
a stupendous cheese ! 

It is a poor heart that never rejoices—it must have been the 
poorest, weakest, and most watery heart that ever beat, which 
would not have warmed towards the May-pole bar 
den's did directly. She could no more have reproached John 
Willet among those household gods, the kegs and bottles, lemons, 
pipes, and cheese, than she could have stabbed him with his own 
bright carving-knife. The order for dinner too—it might have 
soothed asavage. ‘A bit of fish,” said John to the cook, “and 
some lamb chops, (breaded, with plenty of ketchup,) and a good 
sallad, and a roast spring chicken, with a dish of sausages and 
mashed potatoes, or something of that sort." Something of that 
To talk carelessly about 


sort! The resources of these inns! 


Mrs. Var- | 


Such amazing | 


| at length produced the letter 


| strange accidents for which there 


dishes, which in themselves were a first-rate holiday kind of din 
ner, suitable to one’s wedding-day, as something of that sort ; 
meaning, if you can’t get a spring chicken, any other tnfle in the 
The 


kitchen too, with its great, broad, cavernous chimney ; the kitchen, 


way of poultry will do—such as a peacock, pe rhaps! 
where nothing in the way of cookery seemed impossible ; where 
you could believe in anything to eat they chose to tell you of 
Mrs. Varden returned from the contemplation of these wonders 
to the bar again with a head dizzy and bewildered. Her house- 
keeping capacity was not large enough to comprehend them. She 
was obliged to go to sleep. Waking was pain in the midst of 
such immensity 

Dolly 


other matters, passed out at the 


in the meanwhile, whose gay heart and head ran upon 
gaiden-door, and glancing back 
now and then, (but of course not wondering whether Joe saw 
her,) tripped away by a path across the fields, with which she was 
well acquainted, to discharge her mission at the Warren, and 
this deponent hath been informed and verily believes, that you 


might have seen many less pleasant objects than the 


cherry 
coloured mantle and ribbons, as they went fluttering along the 
green meadows in the bright light of the day, like giddy things as 
they were 


CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 


The proud consciousness of her trust, and the great importance 
she derived from ut, might have advertised it to all the house 1 


gauntlet of its inhabitants ; but as Dolly had 


she had tv run the 
played in every dull room and passage many and many a time 
when a child, and had ever since been the humble friend uf Miss 
Haredale, whose foster-sister she was, she was as free of the 
building as the young lady herself. So, using no greater pre 
caution than holding her breath and walking on tiptoe as she 


passed the library-door, she 


went straight to Emma's room, as a 
privileged visiter 

It was the liveliest room in the building. The chamber was 
sombre like the rest, for the matter of that, but the presence of 
youth and beauty would make a prison cheerful, (saving alas! that 
continement withers them,) and lend some charms of their own 
to the gloomiest scene. Birds, flowers, books, drawing, music, 
and a hundred such graceful tokens of feminine loves and cares, 
filled it with more of life and human sympathy than the whole 
house besides seemed made to hold. There was heart in the room ; 
and who that has a heart ever fails to recognise the silent presence 


of another? 


Dolly had one undoubtedly, and it was not a tough one either, 
though there was a little mist of coquettishness about it, suc) 9s 


sometimes surrounds that sun of life in its morning, and slightly 
dims its lustre. ‘Thus, when Emma rose to greet her, and kissing 
her affectionately on the cheek, told her in her quiet way, that 
she had been very unhappy, the tears stood in Dolly's eyes, and 
she felt more sorry than she coukl tell; but the next moment she 
happened to raise them to the glass, and really there was some- 
thing there so exceedingly disagreeable, that as she sighed she 
smiled, and felt surprisingly consoled 

* T have heard about it, Miss,” said Dolly, “and it’s verv sad 
indeed, but when things are at the worst they are sure to mend.” 

* But are vou sure they are at the worst’ asked Enmma with 
a smile 

* Why, I don’t see how they can very well be more unpromis 
ing than they are; I really don’t,” said Dolly. “ And I bring 
something to begin with.” 

* Not from Edward?" 

Dolly nodded and smiled, and feeling in her pockets (there 
were pockets in those days) with an affectation of not being able 
to find what she wanted, which greatly enhanced her importance, 
As Emma hastily broke the seal, 
and became absorbed in its contents, Dolly's eves, by one of those 
wandered to 


is ho accounting, 


the glass again. She could not help wondering whether the 
coachmaker suffered very much, and quite pitied the poor man. 
a very long letter, written close on all 


but 


It was a long letter- 
four sides of the sheet of paper, and crossed afterwards ; 
was not a consolatory letter, for as Emma read it she stopped 
To be 


sure Dolly marvelled greatly to see her in so much distress, for 


from time to time to put her handkerchief to her eyes 


to her thinking a love affair ought to be one of the best jokes, and 
the slyest, merriest kind of thing in life. But she set it down in 
herown mind that all this came from Miss Haredale’s being so 
constant—and that if she would only take on with some other 
young gentleman— just in the most innocent way possible, to 
keep her first lover up to the mark—she would find herself inex- 
pressibly comforted 

“T am sure that's what I should do if it was me,” thought 
Dolly 
and quite right, but to be made miserable one's self 1s a little too 


“To make one’s sweethearts miserable is well enough 


much !" 

However it wouldn't do to say so, and therefore she sat look- 
ing on in silence. She needed a pretty considerable stretch of 
patience, for when the long letter had been read once all through, 
't was read again. During this tedious process, Dolly beguiled 
the time in the most improving manner that occurred to her, bv 
curling her hair on her fingers, with the aid of the looking-glass 


before mentioned, and giving it some killing twists 














“ Thy fa- || 


“ Alas! we were » children an” 6 said Levies, placing her erm arms | 
| 
| 


Thou hast 


Oh! I love thee— || 
but I would have given away all my chances of 


But let us speak 
Why talk of unhappiness ; it is enough to 


But all at 
Therese 


witness was present. 


The lieutenant just pointed her out to 


Pray, is your 
I will ring 


“That is not what I was going to say, madame,” answered 


The chambermaid reluctantly obeyed, and the widow found 
The sudden emotion she had 
just experienced affected her so deeply that she dropped into an | 
Victor sat down beside 


The lieutenant’s position, en fail d'amour ! seemed to him the 
he had been educated with Louise Amil- 
and had loved her from 
Four years before he had asked her in 
but the fair girl's father had refused his consent, and 


Being 
Aniel and he had few secrets hidden from 


exclaimed the captain, as he fell, “for thou 
Thou wilt marry her—it is my last hope.” 

Victor had been taken prisoner, but released ; after the return 
He came to Louisa's 


But when he saw the tears of the sweet girl, and, 
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THE OLD CHURCH. around Victor's neck. . 
|| “And happy children, too,” replied the lieutenant. 
" || ther, it is true, obliged thee to marry a man less beloved than was 
A train passed through the old church door, 1 I. But Aniel was a capital fellow—a brave officer. 
And stood within its nave ; | seen but little of him; for since his marriage we have been 
The morning sun upon the floor, | brothers in arms, and of the same regiment. 
Its light through shadows gave I adore thee! 
A mother brought her babe, new-born, future happiness to redeem his life had it been in my power. 
For the holy man to bless ; Alas! he fell close to me on that fatal field. 
To give it, in its young, fresh morn, no more of that. 
Gop’s hallowed, high impress know it.” 
The babe looked up in the good priest's face, The lieutenant’s protestations were here renewed. 
And smiled as it took the sign of grace once he rose, and perceived that a 
The train passed out through the arch of stone, was there, as prudishly stiff as a duenna, and listening with re- 
And the old gray church was left alone. markable attention. 
il. | Madame Aniel, without disentwining the arms around him. 
The mid-day sun beams on a crowd “What are you doing there, mademoiselle .f 
That throngs this holy spot, i apartment the drawing-room } Go into my chamber. 
With merry shouts and laughter loud— || for you when I want you.” 
Their cares are all forgot ! |,  * But, madam, you know well that—” 
A trusting maid and loving youth || “That it is half-past one—no matter.” 
Kneel at that good man’s feet ; {] 
And, after him, their vows of truth, Therese, * it is, that—” 
Of faith, of love, repeat. “ Retire, Therese.”’ 
The lovers look in each other's eyes— } 
Will they live a life of smiles, or sighs? i} herself alone with the lieutenant. 
The crowd passed out through the arch of stone, | 
And the old gray church was left alone. arm-chair, and shed a profusion of tears. 
- |, her and took her hand in his. 
At eve, within that old church door, 1 simplest in the world ; 
A silent group appears ; haud, now the widowed Madame Aniel, 
The sun is set, their mirth is o'er— his childhood upwards. 
Laughter is quenched in tears ! marriage ; 
The coffin, and the gloomy pall, had married her to the Capitaine Aniel, who was very rich 
And breaking hearts are there ; Victor shortly after entered a cavalry regiment, and his bravery 
The holy man, at sorrow’s call, ' and good behaviour procured him speedy advancement. 
Breathes out the mourner’s prayer || in the same regiment, 
How full is his heart! yet every day cnc utees 
He sees life bloom and sees it decay ! | “I die happy !” 
The group passed out through the arch of stone, lovest Louisa. 
And the old gray church was left alone. 
— of the Bourbons he came back on foot. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. | door full of hope, it was very clear; and that hope had become 
neat | certitude. 


A SUDDEN ARRIVAL. 
BY A CAPTAIN IN THE GUARDS. 


Asout the middle of the month of August, 1814, at one 


o'clock in the morning, a young man was wandering through the || 


Rue de la Provence, evidently in search of some particular house. 
He had just arrived in Paris on foot, to judge from a stick thrown 
across his shoulder, whereto was tied the small parcel indispen- 
sable to humble travellers. However, owing to his military habits, 
his costume was neat, and rather elegant ; for he had refitted, in 
some measure, at the gates of the city, like all soldiers about to 


garrison in la grande ville. If we add that this young person had 


! 


1} 


I 


} 


i! 


an excellent figure, and wore on his breast the star of the legion of I 


honour—then more rare than now-a-days—it will be evident that 


even at that late hour he might present himself almost anywhere | 


without exciting distrust or fear. He soon found the house he 
was looking for, and remarked with obvious anxiety that the car- 
riage-way bore traces of many wheels. He knocked at the porte 
eochére without hesitation ; the porter was still up. Our traveller 
proceeded to the lodge, and asked for Madame Aniel. 

**My mistress !"" asked a pretty chambermaid, who was chat- 
ting with the porter. 


**Madame Aniel,” repeated the young soldier, ** widow to an || 


officer killed on the field of 





* But, sir,” replied the chambermaid, “at this time Madame | 


Aniel will not receive you.” 

“ Who told you that, petite?” rejoined he ; then extending his 
hand towards the windows of the first story, remarkable for the 
brightness of the light within, he added, *is not that the apart- 
ment of Louisa—of Madame Aniel, [ mean!" Is she gone to 
bed! Go, and announce the Lieutenant Changarnier.” 

The chambermaid hesitated ; but the porter, an old soldier, 
who passed for a Bonapartist in the neighbourhood, advanced a 


pas rapide at the aspect of the cruss which shone upon the lieu- | 
tenant's breast, made a salute military, and said, with the pecu- | 


liar half-smile of a veteran— 

* Quite sufficient, captain. 
of the gentleman's arrival. 
eat her up!” 

Therese obeyed ; the lieutenant followed the chambermaid, 
was announced, and in a few moments was in Louisa’s arms. 

“ Victor! Victor!” exclaimed the young and beautiful widow, 


as the lieutenant pressed her to his heart—* Is it—is it—you?” 


Oh how sweet was the sound of that voice! the aspect how | 


lovely! The lieutenant ardently saluted her, exclaiming— 
“ Ten years sgo thou wouldst have saluted me, dearest ! 
years ago thou calledst me tu.” 


Ten 


Therese, go and tell your mistress | 
What! are you afraid that he will | 


| Louisa; but now he cast his eyes around, and approaching a 





1] 
tf 


| tated him. 


| no other property than his stick and his knapsack, or rather mou- 


| lily, and in that case the reception given him was only as a re- 


| second one, under which were stuffs of gold, muslins so light that 


taking hold of her hand, found it tremble, a variety of doubts agi- 
She might have forgotten him ; she loved, perhaps, 
another. He was without fortune ; his rank in the army was his 
sole possession. He cared little for serving the new government, |, 
and the Bourbons felt little disposed to encourage the officers of 
the empire. 

On the other hand, Madame Aniel was rich. This idea struck 
him painfully as he beheld himself in a magnificent mansion, with 





choir. Now, in those times, political opinions were almost reli- | 
gion, and it was possible that the widow of the empire had | 


changed hers; she might have abandoned the tri-colour for the | 





membrance of the past, nothing more. In the midst of these 
thoughts he dropped her hands, and walked rapidly to and fro 
across the apartment. Up to that moment he had seen only 
large table, placed his hand on a rich Cashmire ; beneath was a || 


they might have passed through a ring, a case in which diamonds 
shone dazzlingly, and a gold bracelet on which a coat of arms 
was engraven. He took the latter up and examined it. 

“ These are the arms of the Count de Vismes, of the Gardes 
du Corps. He marries madame to-morrow !”’ 

These words were whispered by Therese, who had entered the || 
drawing-room. The lieutenant placed the bracelet in the case, 
and replaced his parcel at the end of the stick, and then placed | 
the stick over his shoulder. H 

“Therese ! Therese !" exclaimed the young lady, stamping || 
on the floor with her pretty foot ; “ did I not tell you to withdraw!” 

Therese made her exit, and Louisa ran up to the lieutenant. 

* Put down your stick, my love. What! do you intend again 
to abandon me! My father is a royalist. J am not, mind. The 
king has given him the Croix d'Honneur. He is admitted at 
court, and is excessively proud of it. They have given him to 
understand that I have not got an aristocratic name." 

“No!” exclaimed the lieutenant ; * the name of a brave man, | 

! 
| 
| 





killed in serving his country !” 
** And then, too,” said the young lady, thou art dead, Victor !” 
** Dead?" 
** At least my father says so, and J must believe that one so | 
loyal tells the truth. Were it not so I would not have shown thee, 
my dear, how far my love to thee extended. Thou art dead! for || 
my father wishes me to marry again.” i| 
* And you have consented, Louisa?” 
“ What could Ido! you were dead! My father pressed me ; \ 
he wants me to be a countess, and his grandsons noblemen. | | 
have long resisted. They have presented to me one neither | 


| to-morrow ! 


| Young ; 


| ter 
| I did see such a lump of books in my life! 
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handsome nor ‘eal, (how handsome in these eyes you are, dear 
Victor!) neither rich nor poor, and my father has promised, in 


| my name, that this marriage is to be colebrated at court, and— 


When you arrived I was weeping.”’ 

“WwW eeping at 

“Yes! My father has sacrificed me once to his interest ; and 
he wants now to make me the victim of his vanity !" 

** But thou art free, and thy own mistress, Louisa?” 

* Yes, by law, but not as it respects my father, when he threat- 
ens to curse me. Though—” 

“ Though!” repeated the lieutenant. 

‘“* When you came in I had made up my mind—” 

“To become countess '” 

“No! to remain Madame Aniel. They think of doing mea 
favour by receiving me into their family. But enough of this.” 

She then began to talk of the scenes of their childhood, re- 
minded him of the fields in which they played together when 
of the commencement of their affection, their despair 
when her father refused to unite them. 

**Madame,” said the chambermaid, who did not find much 
amusement in the bed-room of her mistress, * it is near five 
o'clock.” 

“True!” said the widow. 

“ But to-morrow,” said Therese, “or rather to-day, at ten 
o'clock, you are to go to church ; you will have no sleep what- 
ever in the morning.” 

“ Therese, order the horses to be put to the carriage.” 

““Madame !” 

** Do what I bid you : take back all these presents to the Count 


| de Vismes ; tell him [ am gone into the country with an old 


friend ; with M. Victor Changarnier, ex-lieutenant of hussars in 


| the Garde Imperiale.” 


In August it is daylight at four o'clock in the morning ; the 
two lovers took their seats in the carriage, leaving the lady's fa. 
ther to settle the matter with the Count de Vismes. 

“ Adieu !—Jerome! You will not betray me. I am sure you 
will not, for I am about to marry a hussar of the ‘ old guard.’ ” 

And the carriage stole away. 

A month after the Lieutenant Changarnier presented himself 
before the Count de Vismes. 

“Count,” said he, * about a month ago I arrived in Paris, to 
see the woman whom I loved and who had returned my jove. You 
were not a favourite with her, but you had her promise ; she was to 
marry you the next day. We fled—not because we feared you, 
but because we did not wish to provoke the prayers and threats 
of a father. If Madame Aniel gave her word to you, it was be- 


| cause she though me dead. You were going to marry her, yet 


loved her not. It was a marriage of convenience—and you /ored 
I know it; but am not aware what the lady you were 
attached to thought of your marriage; now, however, that the 
match with Madame Aniel is entirely broken off, your fair one 
will not suffer you to fight a duel without some excellent reason , 
moreover, if you were to kill me you would never marry a woman 
after having been her hushand's murderer. Madame Aniel is 
now Madame Victor Changarnier. Well, count, after all this pre- 
liminary, I am now at your service—to fight, or to shake hands.” 

The count saw the folly, under the circumstances, of fighting 
a duel, and he wisely * sang truce.” 


another! 


it was deemed 
strange enough that a petty officer, who carried his luggage at 
the end of a stick, should have the preference over a man who 


This adventure made no little stir at court ; 


| was welcomed at the Parillion Marsau !" 


The Lieutenant Victor has, since his marriage, been a frequent 
visiter at the Court de Vismes ; he has, however, never, during 
the period that has elapsed, untied the red pocket-handkerchief at 
the end of his travelling stick ! 


- = —- 


SPORTING SKETCHES 





SQUIRE FETLOCK, OR HORSES AND BOOKS. 


At the end of a hard day's hunting, Mr. S , a friend of 





| mine, invited one of his sporting neighbours, Squire Fetlock, to 


dine with him. Excepting that both were keen sportsmen, would 


| ride you thirty miles to cover and then begin the day's work, and 


take a ten foot wall, if it stood in their way, as soon as a quick- 
set hedge, there was not one point of congeniality between them 
My friend was a man of elegant learning and refined taste; his 
neighbour was as coarse as one of his own hop-sacks, and as 1!- 
literate as his horse. But fox-hunting, like misery, sometimes 
brings one acquainted with strange bed-fellows 
We were summoned to coffee in the library 
around him with an air of astonishment. 
ed, “* Well, if ever I did see 4 


Fetlock looked 

At length he exclaim- 
Dash me! Why, mis- 
May I never get across old Hannibal again if ever 
Have you read any 








of them?” 
“‘T can venture to say, sir, there is not a volume on mv shelves 


| which I have not read.” 


“All! Uph! Hold her head in, or she'll be off with you. 
Come, come, not all.” 

“I don't imagine you doubt the truth of what I say, the less 
so considering there is nothing very extraordinary in what J have 
asserted.” 
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«No, I don’t mean to say there is anything extraordinary in | 
it—Uph !—but it’s ‘nation curious though, notwithstanding ; and 
dash me if I shouldn't like to have the showing of you at a fair. 
Folks would give a trifle to have a peep at the man that has read 
al] them books!’ And then he again surveyed the shelves with 
an air of wonder and incredulity. 

« | presume then, sir, you yourself are no great reader!" 

“Tread! No, thank’ec, I'm not such a fool. I never looked 
into but one book ia my life, and that was so full of blunders and 
nonsense that I chucked it into the fire. Besides, of what good 
would reading be to me, when I have it all by experience’ 
Haven't I been at it since I was a child? I know a horse inside 
and out. I tell you what; I'll give the best mare in my stud, 
and that’s Rosemary, to any farrier in this county, ay, and the 
next to boot, that can tell me what I don't know; so why need | 
I read their books about the matter! It may be all very well for 
your ignoramuses, and it is for such-like they are made ; but as 
to giving me * Every man his own farrier’ to spell over—Lord | 
bless you !” 

But there are other subjects than —— 

“| know it : there is What-do-you-call-him * On the diseases 
of Horses,’ and another chap with a book about brood mares, and 
—but it’s downright nonsense ; and mark what I tell you, sir: 
we had some thorough good ones out with us to-day, and you | 
were not one of the worst! I say, how cleverly young Foster 
took that leap at the corner of Salter’s paddock '—but that little | 
mare of his will go at anything—and if you are as good a hand | 
in the stable as you are in the field, you don’t want much learn- 
ing, that I can tell you; so do as I did : chuck all your books into 
the fire: an hour in the stable is worth a month in the library. 
And yet books are well enough in their way : the glitter on them 
makes a room look smart and handsome, doesn't it, miss '”’ This 
question he addressed to one of the young ladies, who, while she 
was pretending to read, was, in reality, exerting all her ingenui- 
ty to suppress a laugh at his extraordinary opinions of the value 
and utility of literature * You remember the || 
little nook, exactly opposite the window in our breakfast-parlour, 
where I keep my best plated gig-harness, don’t you, sir! Now 
I think that as pretty an ornament to a room as need be, and 
wouldn't disgrace the king's palace; but my good lady thinks 
otherwise, and says that a few books would be more becoming in | 
an apartment occupied by human beings; so when I can meet 
with a few, cheap and clean, I'll humour her fancy. The fair sex |, 
must be humoured now and then, mustn't they, miss!” And, | 
simultaneously with the utterance of this gallant remark, he threw 
hunself into the attitude of a man on horseback, preparing to take 
a five-bar gate, which he intended for a bow. 

“There will bea sale of books at © y, on Tuesday 
next,”’ said my friend, “ and I dare say you will be able to suit 
yourself advantageously. I shall attend it, as there is one work in 
the collection which I have long been anxious to possess, and I |, 
intend to purchase it.” 

“ Then dash me! but I'll go there !" exclaimed Fetlock 

It must be remembered that the work in question was a very | 
fine copy of Stuart's “‘ Athens,"’ with early impressions of the 








” 


He continued 


plates, and splendidly bound. 

The conversation next turned upon the theatre 

* Are you fond of the theatre, Mr. Fetlock '" 

“ Why, yes; I can’t say but I like a good play, and whenever 
I go to Lunnun I make a point of going, once and away—that's 
to say if it happens to be something of Shakspeare’s. I went the 


oF 


last ume I was up, and saw ‘ Guy Mannering 

* But ‘Guy Mannering ' is not a play of Shakspeare's."’* i 

* An't it? come, what will you bet of that? I saw * Macbeth’* | 
at the other house the very night before, and there are lots of | 
Sawneys in both; that’s all I can tell you.” And he gave a | 
knowing wink, which, literally translated, meant, ** Parry that if 
you can.” 

“Here is a novel of the same name, upon which the play you 
saw is founded,” said Mr. S , reaching down the first volume 
of “ Guy Mannering,” and putting it into Fetlock’s hand, “* 1t 1s 
written by Sir Walter Scott.” 

“Scott? O! ay, Scott, the chap the king made a knight of. | 
Well, if that wasn’t turning the world topsy-turvy, dash me! | 
Betitleing a man for fooling away his time at such a work as 
this ! just what any of us might do if we hadn't something better 
to think of, and chose to set our wits at it! Now, my notion 
is—.”” Here, while thumbing over the leaves with a look of pro- | 
found contempt, his attention was suddenly attracted by some- | 
thing at the commencement of the volume. He brought it nearer | 
to his eyes, then held it at a greater distance, next took it to the 
light, then again looked closely at it, as if doubtful whether the 
passage that struck him was there or not 

“ Why, now, dash me! Well, that is true! Now, where | 
could he have picked that up? Dash me if I don't think there rs | 
something in this chap after all.” 

“ What is it, sir?” 

“* You may always tell a gentleman by his horse!’ (His at- 





* The ignorance of Squire Fetlock upon so obscure 8 point will the more | 
readily be pardoned when I meution that a certain ci-drrant banker, who was 
anxious to be cousidered as in the foremost rank amongst the admirers of 
the drama, and actually paserd a good half of his evening hours at the thea- 
tre, once said to me, “ You'll think me avery stupid fellow for asking. but 
one can’t remember every thing : ix‘ Venice lreserved’ one of Shakspeare's? 
or whose? ki 


tention was caught by this remark of Mrs. M'Candlish to the pos- 
tillion.) “Come, now, that zs true, dash me if it isn't. Now, 
there's a saying for you, sound wind and limb, and without a ble- 
mish. If all the book was like that—” 

“If you like to read it, you may take it home with you ; and 
when you have finished that volume, the next will be at your 
service.” 
| “ Read it? 

too: I see at once he is no common chap 

ing, but as to reading—why—and yet—Come, I've given her her 
head, and won't baulk her; she shall take it now, rough or 
smooth, let what may be on the other side. I tal! read it, dash 
me if I don't.”” So saying, he thrust, or rather dug the book into 


Why—read it ' and yet I've a great mind to it, 
that is a clever say- 


his pocket, with the desperate recklessness of consequences of 
one who felt that another moment's reflection would deter him 
altogether from so rash an undertaking 

On the day of the sale I accompanied my friend to C— 
whither he went with the 
“ Athens.” We took our stand immediately opposite to the auc 
tioneer. The books were selling, as he truly said, ** dog cheap :" 





y, 


intention of purchasing Stuart's 


and, judging by the appearances ef the persons present, wha did 
not seem of a quality either to appreciate or desire so recherché 
a work, we expected to get it at a very moderate price. At length 
it was put up; and, after a preparatory flourish from the auctio- 


| neer, he, as is usual in such cases, declared himself contident that 


he was very much within the mark in valuing it at—what cer- 
tainly was an outrageous price; and, as is also usual in such 
cases, a dead silence ensued 

“ Well, then, shall I say forty guineas for this splendid work? 
Twenty! Ten! Consider, gentlemen, this most magnificent—" 
And, after having exhausted all the flowers of auction-room ora- 
tory in its praise, he added, with a sigh which seemed to come 
from the very bottom of his pulpit, ** Well, then, shall I say six!” 
Here was a pause which, to us, was highly gratifying. * Five,” 
said Mr. S 

“Five guineas only are bid 


Six! Thank you, sir.” 


“ Seven,” continued my friend 





* Seven,” responded the auctioneer. “ Eight! Thank vou, 
sir.” 
Mr. S went on in this way, guinea by guinea, till having 


bid thirteen, and the auctioneer still thanking some viewless an 
tagonist, (for we heard no one make the biddings, nor did we see 
anybody nod) for af additional guinea, he inquired whether there 
was any order to buy the lot in at a certain price, as, if so, it 
would save time to declare it at once. Being assured that it was 
a sale without reserve, he was led on in the same manner to 
twenty-three guineas, (at which point he determined to stop,) 
where he was met as before 
Twenty-four. Thank you, sir 
‘Stuart's Athens,’’’ turning to his clerk, “ for 


** Twenty-three guineas are bid 
Twenty-four ; going for twenty- 
four. Gone! 
twenty-four guineas, to Squire Fetlock.” 

We turned round, and, to our astonishment, behind us there 
stood the identical and unquestionable Squire ! 

“My dear sir, is it possible you have purchased * Stuart's 
Athens ” besides, didn't you perceive that 1 was bidding for that 
lot 

* To be sure I did, and that’s why I never lost the scent for a 


moment. I know nothing about goods of this kind, and as vou 
are a clever hand at them, I was certain I could not be very wide 
of the field by keeping a guinea a-head of you 


“But you have purchased, at an extravagant price, a work 


which will be utterly useless to you, whilst to me— 


* Useless tome’ Not such a fool neither. I don't often buy 


a pig in a poke 
and they are the very thing for the nook in the breakfast parlor.” 


My good lady came to look at them yesterday, 


“ But I assure you they are upon a subject about which you 
are indifferent. Let me have them, and I'll fill your nook with 
books which shall be equally valuable, and much more entertain- | 
ing to you.” 

* Entertaining ' 
should ever think of reading those big devils—why, they are as 


big again as the church Bible ; besides —— 


Why, heaven love you, you don't suppose I | 


** For that very reason: and by making the exchange you will 
oblige me, and in no way be a loser vourself 

“Why now, lookee ; this is the first time in my life I ever | 
bought books 


mine ; so, at any rate, I haven't made a gaby of myself, as I 


if they are worth your money, they m:st be worth 
might have done if you hadn't been here. As to changing them 
for a pack of your little hop-o'-my-thumbs, no bigger than the one 
you lent me t’other night—suppose I should ask you to let me 
have the mare you rode on Thuraday—and a clever mare she ts, 
and worth a hundred and thirty if she’s worth a pound : I say, 
suppose I should say to you, ‘ Let me have that mare, Mr. S 
and I'll give you half a score nice ponies for her.”’ Why, setting 





the value out of the question, the thing wouldn't be reasonable, 
No, no! pray excuse ine ; besides, I promised my 


and, do the thing handsomely or 


vou know 
madam to humour her fancy ; 
let it alone, 1s my motto.’ As the concluding part of this speech 
was delivered in somewhat of an angry tone, the attempt at ne- 
gotiation was abandoned ; and, for any thing I know tu the con- 
trary, to this day the splendid gilt backs of “ Stuart's Athens” 
constitute the chief ornament of Squire Fetlock’s breakfast- 
parlour 


And here I should take leave of this worthy, but for a pomt 
which recalled him to my recollection 

Upon this occasion, as upon some others, subsequently he was 
asked how he liked ** Guy Mannering,”’ and whether he had yet 
done with the first volume ; and, indeed, some astonishment had 
been expressed by the family, at Squire Fetlock’s detaining it so 
long—for several weeks I believe 

* And how do you like * Guy Mannering,’ sir?” 


* Oh, a charming book, sir; a charming book, indeed. ‘ You 


may always tell a gentleman by his horse It is a charming 
book 
after tea 

* Then, by this time, vou must want the second volume.” 


I never fail to take a light canter over it every evening 


** No, thankee ; you are very kind; but the one I have will de 
very well for me.” 


* How ! 


“ Why, Mr. S——, I don't know whether it 


} 


I don’t clearly understand you.” 
may be the same 


thing with you, but I'll tell you how it is; vou see | sit down 


or six leaves at night, and the 


and read five next morning it is 


all clean out of my head ; so that when I go to 1t again the read- 


ing is all fresh, and just the same as new to me ; therefore, un 





less you want the book, it will do as well for me as any other.” 
= 
PENCILLINGS BY THE ROAD-SIDE, 
- 
THE SCIENCE OF STARVATION, 


Tilania. Or say, sweet love, what thou desirest to cat 
Rettom. Truly, a peck of provender, L could manch your good dry oats 


Methinks I have a great desire to a bottle of hay. 


The ancient philosopher, 


moderns, when they have a mind either to eat or 


when he had a mind to eat, opened 
his mouth ; the 
drink, are afraid to do any such thing as opening them mouths 


This ts a secrentilic age, and we have so wonderfully improved on 





the practice of the ancients, that we must study books and hear 


lectures before we can be sure that it os safle to eat a potato 

I, for my part, wonder how our grandiathers and great-grand 
fathers, those tough old fellows, kept soul and body together 
They ate their victuals and went about their business. Jt is a 
positive fact thev had no dietetics—they had no « siem ;—hea- 
vens and earth ! 1s it possible Yes, they had no such thing as 
a system, that necromantic machine which carries eve rything 
onward now-a-days They ate whatever they wanted, and as 


much as they wanted, never troubled themselves about physi 


ology, and did not know whether they had one stomach or half a 


dozen. Thev had no such scientific lights to Ulummate the dark 


subjects of chewing and swallowing, as their more knowing de- 


scendants possess: they never thought of opening their mouths 
by rule, or wagging their jaws by the pendulum of a clock, or 
weighing their bread by half ounces, or philosophizing upon fried 
pancakes and roasted pigs’ tails, or sme 


flee, or cog 


ling alcohol in eider, or 
snufling poison in a cup of ex tating upon thé gastric 
juice, digestion, chylitication ; ar d doctoring, and cosseting, and 
coddling their stomachs in the ten thousand delightful scientific 
wavs that modern system-mongers have invented 

Our ancestors were certainly unfortunate, and it 1s impossible 
not to pity their ignorance hey lved to ninety, and never sus- 
pected they were poisoning themselves al! their life-tome. Never 


shall I forget the nervous horrour of my old grandmother when 





she came hore from one of : Sawdust, who had 
The old lady had drank 


four cups a day ever since she was ten years old 


ve lectures of Lr 
been proving that « Tee was poisor 
She immedi 


ately clay ped on her spectacles, sat down with a piece of chalk 


and made a calculation of the quantity. She could hardly believe 
her eves when she discovered that she had swallowed seven 
thousand three hundred and eighty gallens of poison! “* Better 
late than me ver,” sne ox la med, ** ] won't be pois med anv 


And so, at the age of ninety, she reforms her 


longer, not 1'” 
diet, fully persuade d that to go on drinking cotfee would kill her 
Another oki 


sooner or later lady on hearing that tea was in 


4 


toxicating, had nearly gone into fits, and 1s great affliction at 


the thought that she has been fuddled every day for sixty years 
without knowing anv thing alwout 
With the great abundance of wisdom upon these matters that 


now blessed with, pros 


If we beheve the vegetable du 


we are pects are surely very encouraging 


t wiseacres, who, of course, know 


all about it, homan life is to be wonderfully mecreased in dura 


Methuselah and his great uncles as familiarly 


as maidens of hiteen do of puppy dogs 


tion: they talk of 


The danger seems to be 


} 


that people will live too long True it os thet none of this cab- 


bage-fed tribe have yet givenany strong signs of longevity; they 
all die off most unaccountably just as they are on the point of be- 
ginning to live a thousand vears. However, this must be a mere 
freak of nature, whe often takes a malicious pleasure in con 
founding the wisest of our ealenlations 

The Sawdust Journal, a newspaper which has been for some 


time established in this city, must, we think, convince any man 


who wil! take the trouble to read it, that eating ts a very danger- 
ous business. Jt is astounding to percerve what multitudes have 


! d of roast beef, mutton broth, and such hke slow olmons A 
e P 
and 19 fully con- 


But to show 


considerate man wonders to find himeelf alive, 
vinced that he ought to have been dead long aco 


that people are at last fairly ewake on this sulyect, and are deter- 
peor j 
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mined not to sit still and be poisoned any longer, we make the 
following extract from the editor's correspondence : 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SAWDUST JOURNAL 
Goosrrorovcn, DecemBer 25, 1937. 


the Library of Starvation and the Sawdust Journal ; I hope you 
will send those excellent publications as soon as possible, with 
any other works you may have on the subject of short commons. 
Public attention is now strongly turned towards these subjects, 
and we really hunger and thirst after every thing in the shape of | 
Doctor Sawdust had been lecturing in this place, 

his proofs of the pernicious | 


| 
Frienp Witnersuins,—I wrote to you some time since, for } 
| 


hare bones. 
and produced quite an excitement 
consequences of eating food were in the highest degree convine- 
ing ; people discovered themselves to be sick who never dreamt 
of the thing before : indeed, it is very clear that but for Dr. Saw- 
Flesh meat is 


dust, we should never know half our misfortunes 
People are turning 


now held in utter abomination among us 
all the cows are cashiered, 


their pigs out of doors at a great rate ; 
and the poultry have been obliged to cut and run. As for a beef 
steak, I need not say, such a thing is not to be had for love or 
sausages are entirely out of demand, except such as are 
stuffed with red baize and turnips ; and I verily believe the ghost 
of a sheep's head would frighten the whole community. Flesh, 
in fact, is quite out of the question, and nothing is fish that comes 


money 


to net here; a man could not get even a salt eel for his supper. 
All the dogs have run mad, and every cat in the town has de- 
parted this life 

I hope, friend Withershins, we shall have the pleasure of be- 
holding your hatchet face among us before long. You would be 
delighted to see the sharpness of our noses, the prominence of 
our cheek-bones, and the beautiful lantern-like transparency of 
our jaws. The good work is going on, although a great many 
among us are going off; this, however, cannot be owing to their 
change of diet, but to the roast turkeys they ate last winter 
There is a class of young ladies at Mrs. Nippo’s boarding-house, 
who are living (those, I mean, who still survive) in exact adher- 
ence to the principles of Dr. Sawdust, and find their complexions 
highly improved by it. They have excellent soup made of pebble- 
stones boiled in clear spring water; sometimes they strain it 
through a cullender of turnip-tops ; but this the Doctor calls high 
living. The sawdust dough-nuts never give them the heart- 
burn ; and if you shake a bunch of radishes at them once a week, 
it is all they want. You never saw a more beautiful and inter- 
esting sight than these young ladies; they resemble fair and de- 
licate cabbage-plants growing under the shady side of a barn 
‘Their strength is so much improved by their diet, that they have 
no occasion for exercise, and never feel the least desire to walk || 
about. Indeed, this would be somewhat hazardous, for one of | 
them being abroad on a windy day last week, was accidentally || 


blown against the side of a newly-painted house, where she stuck 
till somebody came to her relief 
have all kept within doors, which, in fact, is much the best way || 


. } 
Since this catastrophe, they | 


for true Sawdustarians 
Since writing the above, I have received accounts from the 


neighbouring town of Noodleton, where Dr. Sawdust has also 
The good work is going on there 
Most of them do nothing but 


been lecturing The people 
have given up eating entirely 
gape, though even this is censured as a superfluous luxury, as | 
well as the practice of sucking fog through rye straws. Tee-to- 


tal-Fast-Day-Forever Associations are rapidly forming 


Several | 
people have sewed up their mouths, and assure me the sensation 
is delightful; others hold back, and think that knocking their 
teeth out is going far enough. However, the general cry is “ go | 
ahead,”’ and I think these last must knock under in spite of their 
teeth. 

Brother Sappy lectured on water-porridge last evening, and 
delighted a most enthusiastic audience. He gave a flaming de- 
scription of carrots, and the mention of onions brought tears into | 


He means next week to take up the question on the 
We are all as thriving as corn- 


every eye. 
moral qualities of baked beans 
stalks ; there is not a face in the town that is not pea-green 


Yours, most emaciatingly, Stwon Scarecrow. 


LOVE, MURDER, AND SUICIDE. 
romantic 
Tiflis, in 


who was 


The Gazette des Tribunaux gives the following 


account of a murder and suicide, from a letter dated 
Georgia, Dec. 3 :—** In March last, a Major Iznoskof, 
inthe Russian service, and residing in the village of Boujnaki, in 


Georgia, espoused the daughter of a prince named Jichmil. The | 
marriage was not one of inclination on the part of the beautiful 
Alexandra, but she submitted with apparent resignation to her 
father’s will. 
the major was attacked at night by a band of Tchetchentse Cir- 


About six weeks after the marriage, the house of 


cassians, who, after having murdered the major and his people, 
Vhen | 
search was made by the police and the family of the major among | 
the ruins for the bodies of those who had been murdered, it was 
ascertained that two were missing, viz. the wife of the major, and 
a young sla.e named Nouridan 


pillaged the house, and then burned it to the ground 


This young man was arrested 
a few days afterwards, while endeavouring to cross a river to get 
to the camp of the Tchetchentses, which was on the opposite 
bank. On being interrogated, he stated that the chief of the || 
band who had attacked the house of the major was a lover of |) 


| who had been fighting with valour by his side, alighted from the 


| which he added, that from the night of her joining him, Alexan- 


Alexandra, and that he had conveyed her away on horseback. | 
Nouridan himself owed his life, he said, to the intercession of | 
Alexandra. Some time had passed without any trace of the mur- 
derer having been discovered, when suddenly a considerable por- || 
tion of the garison of Tiflis was called out to the rescue of a 
detachment of Russian troops attacked by the Tchetchentse Cir- |! 
cassians. The Russians being in force, succeeded in defeating 
the enemy, and in wounding their chief so severely that he was 
As he lay on the ground, a youth 


unable to make his escape. 


saddle and fired a pistol at the head of the chief. With another 
pistol the youth immediately committed suicide, and was dead 
when the commander of the Russian force reached the spot. ‘The | 
Circassian chief, however, although severely wounded by his 
friend as well as by the enemy, was still alive. ‘Do with me,’ | 
said he to the Russian officer, ‘as you please, but let the body 
of my friend be respected. Do not allow it to be stript and des- 
poiled.’. The Russian officer looked at the body and saw that it 
was that of a female ; and at the same time recognized in the 
chief a brother officer named Holowaty, who had abandoned 
the service. Holowaty, pointing to the body of the deceased 
female, said—* There lies the daughter of Prince Talim Jichmil 
Alexandra has endeavoured to keep her word. We had sworn 
that we would not survive each other, and that if either should 
fall into the hands of the enemy, the other should do as she has 
done.’ Holowaty was removed from the ground, and notwith- 
standing the gravity of his wounds, was sufficiently well on the | 
25th of November to appear before a military tribunal at Tiflis on 
that day on the charge of desertion. On being interrogated as 
to the motives of his desertion, he stated, that whilst a lieutenant 
in the eighth regiment of Cossacks he was quartered at the house 
of Prince Jichmil, where he fell in love with his daughter Alex- 
andra, who soon acknowledged that the attachment was mutual, 
but that she never would espouse a man whom she looked upon 
as a slave, and who, in the service of a tyrant, was carrying on | 
a war of extermination against a people defending their liberty. 
Holowaty listening only to his passion, and resolved to win 
Alexandra on her own terms, told her that he would immediately 
abandon the Russian service and join the Circassians, and that 
when he should have gained fame in their cause, he would return 
and claim her hand. He kept his word, and his natural bravery be- 
ing stimulated by his love for Alexandra, he soon became a distin- 
guished chief amongst the Tchetchenses. In the meantime, | 
however, Alexandra had been compelled by her father to wed 
Major Jznokof, and when Holowaty arrived at the residence of 
He now resolved | 


the prince, Alexandra was no longer there. 
not only toobtain possession of the object of his love, but at the 
same time to murder the man to whom she was wedded; and 
therefore, at the head of his band, committed the murderous ex- 
Having made this statement, to | 


cess which has been related. 


dra had, in male attire, constantly fought at his side, he was sen- 
tenced to death for desertion. Just before the sentence was pro- 
nounced, the president asked him if he felt any regret at having 
abandoned his colours, and committed the crimes which he himself 


lie replied: ‘No 


asa Circassian myself, it was my mght and my duty to fight 


avowed I have committed no crimes, and 


On the dav following that 
With a 
firm voice he said to the soldiers, ‘the death of the brave dues | 


against the enemies of my country . 
of his trial, Holowaty was brought out for execution 


not terrify me; aim at my heart.’ In another minute he ceased 


toexist. Over his grave the Russians placed a board, with this 


inscription ; * Shame and death to those who desert.’ ” 


THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 

Percy says this famous monster had, according to old story, 
four-and-forty teeth of iron, and some historians say he used to | 
swallow up churches full of people, and pick his teeth with the 
Little children, 
however, it is certain, he used to munch up as we would apples | 
He had eyes like live coals, with a long sting in his tail, and his 


steeple; but that was probably only scandal 


sulphurous breath poisoned the country fur ten miles round. The |} 
knight who went to fight this monster very wisely got himself a || 


suit of armour stuck all over with iron spikes, so that he looked } 
like a great hedgehog, and when the dragon tried to worry him, 
he was obliged to let go again: then the knight gave him some 
proper kicks in the ribs with the spikes at the end of his iron || 
boots, and once ran his sword right into him and killed him; but 

the dragon, forgetting he was dead, still fought on, ull a great | 
part of his tail being lopped off, and his blood pouring out by | 
buckets full, he cried out murder most lustily ; and afterwards | 
fainted away, and groaned, and kicked, and died ; but, after all, | 
the knight ran his sword into him several times, rightly conceiv- 
ing that such a villain could never be too dead! If this story should 
not be all true, it is founded on truth, and that is much the same 
thing. An overgrown rascally attorney at Wantley, near Rother- 
ham, in Yorkshire, cheated some children out of a large estate, 
but a gentleman in the neighbourhood, arming himself with the 
spikes of the law, recovered their property for them ; and the at- | 
torney having lost it and his character for ever, sickened, grieved 
and died. But what would such a dry every-day story of villany 
be worth without some poetical flourishes about it ; or, as Flutter || 
says, * Really the common occurrences of this little dirty world 
are hardly worth relating without some embellishment.” 





| of the room-door, motioned to Mr. Pickwick to enter 


| moaned painfully as it came and went. 


| grew into intimacy, with young Robert Emmet 


DEATH OF A DEBTOR. 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


The turnkey led the way in silence, and gently raising the latch 
It was a 
large, bare, desolate room, with a number of stump bedsteads 
made of iron, on one of which lay the shadow of a man, wan, 
His breathing was hard and thick, and he 
At the bedside sat 3 
short old man in a cobler’s apron, who, by the aid of a pair oj 
horn spectacles, was reading from the Bible aloud. It was the 
fortunate legatee ; the sick man laid his hand on his attendant's 
arm and motioned him to stop. He closed the book and laid jx 


pale, and ghastly. 


| on the bed. “ Open the window,” said the sick man. He did so 


The noise of carriages and carts, the rattle of wheels, the cries 
of men and boys—all the busy sounds of a mighty multitude, jn. 
stinct with life and occupation, blended into one deep murmur, 
floated into the room. Above the loud hum rose from time to 
time a boisterous laugh or a scrap of a song, shouted forth by one 
of the giddy crowd, would strike upon the ear for an instant, and 
then be lost amid the roar of voices and the tramp of footsteps— 
the breaking of the billows of the restless sea of life that rolled 
These are melancholy sounds to a quiet |is- 
tener at any time, but how melancholy to the watcher by the hed 
of death! 
“ The place pollutes it; it was fresh round about where I walk 
ed three weeks ago, but it grows hot and heavy in passing these 
walls ; I cannot breathe it.” 

“We have breathed it together a long time,” 


" 


heavily on without 


‘* There is no air here,” said the sick man, faintly 


’ 


said the man 
* Come, come 

There was a short silence, during which the spectators ap- 
proached the bed. The sick man drew the hand of his fellow- 
prisoner towards him, and pressing it affectionately between both 
his own, retained it in his grasp. “I hope,” he gasped after a 
while so faintly that they bent their ears close over the bed to 
catch the half-formed sounds his cold blue lips gave vent to; “| 
hope my merciful Judge will bear in mind my heavy punishmen: 
upon earth. Twenty years, my friend, twenty vears in this hide- 
ous grave. My heart broke when my child died, and I did not 
even kiss him in his little coffin. My loneliness since then in al! 
this noise and riot has been very dreadful. My God forgive me ' 
He has seen my solitary lingering death.” He folded his hands, 
and murmuring something more that they could not hear, fell into 
a sleep—only a sleep at first—for they saw him smile. They 
whispered together for a little time, and the turnkey stooping 
over the pillow, drew hastily back. ** He has got his discharge,” 
said the man. He had. But he had grown so like death in life 
that they knew not when he died. 


ROBERT EMMET. 


About the same period I formed an acquaintance, which soon 
He was my 
senior, I think, by one class, in the University ; for when, in the 
first vear of my course, I became a member of the Debating So- 
ciety—a sort of nursery to the authorized Historical Society—! 
found him in full reputation, not only for his learning and elo- 
quence, but also for the blamelessness of his life, and the grave 
suavity of his manners. Of the political tone of this minor school 
of oratory, which was held weekly at the rooms of different res 

dent members, some notion may be formed from the nature of the 
questions proposed for discussion—one of which I recollect was, 
“Whether an aristocracy or a democracy 1s most favourable to 
while another, bear- 


the advancement of science and iiterature 
ing even more pointedly on the relative position of the govern 
ment and the people at this crisis, was thus significantly pro- 
“ Whether a soldier was bound, on all occasions, to 
On 


these questions the effect of mmet’s eloquence upon his young 


pounded 


oe 


obey the orders of his commanding officer the former of 


auditors was, I recollect, most striking. The prohibition against 


|| touching upen modern politics, which it was subsequently found 


necessary to enforce, had not yet heen introduced ; and Emmet, 
who took of course ardently the side of democracy in the debate, 
after a brief review of the republics of antiquity, showing how much 
thev had all done for the advancement of science and the arts, 
proceeded, lastly, to the grand and perilous example then passing 
before all eyes—the young republic of France. Keferring to the 
circumstance told of Cesar, that, in swimming across the Rubi- 
con, he contrived to carry with him his commentaries and his 
sword, the young orator said, ‘* Thus France wades through 4 
sea of storm and blood ; but while, on one hand, she wields the 
sword against her aggressors, with the other she upholds the glo- 
ries of science and literature unsullied by the ensanguined tide 
In another of his remarkable 
speeches, I remember his saying, “When a people, advancing 


through which she struggles 


rapidly in knowledge and power, perceive at last how far their 
government is lagging behind them, what then, I ask, is to be 
done in such a case’ What but to pull the government wp to 
the people !"— Thomas Moore's Memuirs. 





Examptr —Examples make a greater impression upon us than 
precepts. An old counsellor in Holborn used to turn out his 
clerks every execution day, with this compliment, ‘* Go, ye young 
rogues, to school, and improve.” 
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NEW MUSIC. 





Arwitt has just published Russell's popular song of the 
“Gambler's Wife,” written by Dr. Coates, of Boston. The fol- 
jowing are the words : 


Dark is the night! How dark! No light' No fire! 
Cold on the hearth, the last faint sparks expire ! 
Shivering she watches by the cradle side 

For him who pledged her love—last year a bride! 


, 


“Hark! *Tis his footstep! No!—’'Tis past !—'Tis gone !" 
Tick '—Tick !—** How wearily the time crawls on! 

Why should he leave me thus! He once was kind! 

And I believed "t would last '!—How mad '—How blind !” 


* Rest thee, my babe '—Rest on—'Tis hunger’s cry! 
Sleep: for there is no food !—The font is dry! 

Famine and cold their wearying work have done, 

My heart must break !—And thou!” The clock strikes one. 


“Hush! ‘tis the dice-box! Yes; he's there, he's there! 
For this—for this he leaves me to despair ! 

Leaves love: leaves truth : his wife! his child, for what? 
The wanton's smile—the villain—and the sot! 


“ Vet I'll not curse him. No: ‘tis all in vain! 

’Tis long to wait, but sure he'll come again ! 

And I could starve and bless him but for you, 

My child :—Aus child! Oh, fiend!” The clock strikes two. 


* Hark! How the sign-board creaks! The blast howls by, 
Moan! Moan! A dirge swells through the cloudy sky ! 
Ha! ‘tis his knock! he comes '—he comes once more !* 
*Tis but the lattice flaps! Thy hope is o’er! 


« Can he desert us thus’? He knows I stay 
Night after night in loneliness to pray 

For his return—and vet he sees no tear! 
No, No! It cannot be. He will be here! 


** Nestle more closely, dear one, to my heart ; 

Thou'rt cold! Thou'rt freezing ! But we will not part ! 
Husband '—I die '!—Father :—It 1s not he! 

Oh, God! protect my cluld !"’ The clock strikes three 


They're gone, they're gone! the glimmering spark hath fled ! 
The wife and child are number'd with the dead. 

On the cold carth, outstretched in solemn rest, 

The babe lay frozen on its mother's breast : 


The gambler came at last—but all was o'er 

Dread silence reign'd around—the clock struck four! 
Ye who hear me this sad tale relate, 

Oh shun the horrours of the gambler’s fate ! 





Dempster's “ Irish Emigrant,” the poetry by the Hon. Mrs 
Price Blackwood, has also been published. The words of this 
ballad may not be unacceptable to the readers of the Mirror 


I'm sitting on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side, 
On a bright May morning long ago, 
When first you were my bride ; 
The corn was springing fresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high, 
And the red was on thy lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye. 


The place is little changed, Mary, 
The day as bright as then ; 
The ltark’s loud song is in my ear, 
And the corn is green again! 
But [ miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath, warm on my cheek, 
And I still keep list’ning for the words 
You never more may speak. 


’Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near— 
‘The church where we were wed, Mary, 
I see the spire from here ; 

But the grave-yard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest, 
For I've laid you, darling, down to sleep, 

With your baby on your breast. 


I'm very lonely now, Marv, 
For the poor make no new friends ; 
But oh! they love the better far, 
The few our Father sends ! 
And you were all I had, Mary— 
My blessing and my pride ; 
There's nothing left to care for now, 
Since my poor Mary died 


> . . * . . 


I'm bidding you a long farewell, 
My Mary—kind and true! 
But I'll not forget you, darling, 
In the land I'm going to; 
They say there's bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there ; 
But I'll not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair! 


And often in those grand old woods 
Tl sit, and shut my eves, 
And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies ; 
And I'll think I see the little stile 
Where we sat side by side, 
And the springing corn, and the bright May morn 
When first you were my bride! — 


| TO READERS IAND CORRESPCNDENTS. 

' 

In the course of our editorial occupations we receive many letters of 
a remarkable character and singular interest, which are, neverthe 
less, unsuitable for publication. Not afew of these have been filled 
with such warm declarations of respect and regard towards us per 
sonally, that we ceuld only treasure them among those precious me 
morials of affection which are preserved in the sanctuary of the 
heart. From among some others which, partaking of a business 
character, there is no impropriety in publishing, we are tempted to 
adduce the following, lately received from a fair friend in Tennes 
see, known to us only, we regret to say, by this spoataneous testimony 
of her steadfast attachment to the Mirror, and good-will to its editor 
Instead, however, of containing the subscription of ten dollars, 
(nearly all of which, by-the-by, is payment in advance.) which it 

mentions, it enclosed, doubtless by mistake, an hundred dollar note, 
which was returned by the following post, and which, we trust, has 
safely reached the hand of its esteemed and kind-hearted owner. 
When we reflect upon the striking contrast between the frank and 
high-minded conduct of this lady, and that of some gentlemen subscri 
bers, who resort to all sorts of petty evasions and procrastinations 
in the payment of the very trifling annual sum at which the Mirror 
j is supplied to them, we cannot but grieve at the melancholy idea 
that such a friend should ever “pass away from this world.” For 
surprising her with the re-appearance of her letter in print, we trust 

| she will require no other apology than that which her friendly fee!- 
ings will readily suggest, namely, that it furnishes us with a useful 
hint to others less considerate of their pecuniary obligations to those 
who labour for them in the literary field. 

Dear str,—Enclosed you will find ten dollars, which will settle my ac- 
count with the Mirror for the present and future volume. For thirteen 
years I have been a constant subscriber and reader of your paper. When it 
first came to me I was quite a little girl, ving in a secluded situation and 
mingling little with the busy world. It was the Mirror that first fostered 
my natural fondness for reading ; indeed, | may say it has, in a great de- 
gree, formed my taste and opimioens on many subjects. Can | help, thea, 
regarding it as a dear friend, whose admonitions and cheerings have been 
with me in so many varied scenes, both of pleasure and pain, through 
which I have passed since its pages were first unfolded to my eyes la short 
so numerous are the associations, both pleasant and ss ~onnected even 
with its name, that it would cause me deep regret to give itup. So when 
you are advised to discontinue the Mirror to my address, you can reflect 
thet an unkuown friend to yourself and paper has passed away from this 
world, Yours, respectfully, see 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
THIRD NOTICE 
154 —Huntington. —Very like. A good picture 
157.—Ingham.—Very elaborate 
lar and shawl you will seldom meet with on canvass 
165.—Freeman.—A blue boy with vellow hair—too glaring 


Mimiature-like. Such a col- 


172.—Clover.—A most wonderfully aged-looking child 

178.—Hicks —A gentleman and book, with a mud-coloured 
sky, a rocky shore, and shadowy sea; a most contemplative aud 
intellectual figure. 

180. —J. W. Audubon.—A faithful likeness, well executed 

183.—F isher.—This artist does not paint mullinary so well as 
Ingham. 

195.—Mooney.—A capital likeness and well painted 

198 —J 

216.—Rossiter.—Very good 

232 —Artist.—A delicious little picture ; indeed by an artist 

233.—Powell.—Very good 

240.—Cummings.—Verv like and well executed 


W. Audubon.—True to nature 


242.—Gimber.—Free and sketchy 
251.—Good.—By Nimms 

255.—Dnitto, ditto 

285.—Weir.—Masterly little sketch ; as also is 306 


293. —Cummings —Well executed 

Miniatures.—Of these we select 311, by McDougall—312, by 
Miss Hall, as being first-rate ; and also two by Shumway, very 
highly finished, 

There are also in the sculpture gallery some good busts; in 
particular, one in marble by Launitz, who ought not to be con- 
demned to mantel-piece making when capable of such efforts as 
No. 334; and also 338, by Hughes; 340 and 344, by Brackett ; 
and 341, by Iver; which evidence that the divine art of sculpture 
is cultivated among us, notwithstanding all its disadvantages 

In concluding our brief sketch of what has appeared most 
worthy of observation in the present exhibition, we cannot re- 
frain from animadverting on the want of judgment with which 
the pictures are hung, and the disregard to contrasts of colour 
and proper light. The “ hanging committee’ should be com- 
posed of individuals possessing taste and impartiality. As for 
the exhibition itself it 1s wonderful, considering the countenance 
and encouragement our first-rate artists receive from what is fa- 
cetiously called the “ liberal public.” How often are we obliged 

| to repress our tendency to risibility when we hear some so-disant 
dilletanti complacently expatiating upon a daub of lampolack and 
red ochre, which he christens a Spagnoletti, and which he has 
purchased from an auction of Antwerp commodities. And yet 
the same man who will ruin himself in frames, would sneer at the 
notion of purchasing a good work of a living artist Then, again, 


' 


reputation, while these very hypercritics prefer to see their own 
ugly faces staring at them from the canvass, to paying a suitable 
sum for a good composition 

There are few if any better painters extant than we can pro- 
Allston, Weir and Cole, in their different 
departments, need not fear competition with any artists, ay, an 


duce among ourselves 
cient or modern. This will seem rank heresy to the admirers of 
Harrison and Levy's catalogue; but we have outlived our love 
for pictures which require a lecture to explain their merits, and 
are free to coniess that we admire a tree when it looks like a 
resembles the human countenance 
Would that the puble generally would think so, for then should 


tree, and a face when it 
we behold the walls of our rch edifices really decorated with 
the fac similes of nature's handiwork, instead of square feet of 
Duteh in- 
teriours, Flemish battle-pieces and dirty-looking holy families 


black, brown and dingy Murillos, Guidos and Teniers ; 
It was but the other day we saw Weir's “ Indian Captive,” one 
of the most poetical and finely-executed things in the world, at 
the picture-framer's ; (the man told us that there had not been a 
single offer for it 
of Cupids, and Virgin Marys, and St. Josephs, and unnameable 


.) and opposite to it stood an enormous jumble 


flowers and vegetables, the property of a gentleman of rirtu in 
this city, and valued at two thousand dollars. And yet we want 
an academy ' 


“My cood Sir Arthur, 
We philosophers see many things strangely 
Ourselves, to my poor thioking, we view 
Through the most parti coloured atmosphere of all.” 


Madame Lafarge —The Eman ipator, of Toulouse, states that 
M. Bac, who was to have defended that journal in a prosecution 
at Toulouse, was suddenly compelled to leave for Limoges, on an 
affair of greet urgency. The Emancipator supposes that the 
business which has caused his absence is connected with Madame 
Laflarge, and in support of this opinion publishes a letter from her 
to a friend of her deceased father, from which we subjoin the fol 


lowing extract: * A ray of light appears on my borizon. Denis 
has frequently said in presence of persons worthy of credit, that 
he never gave to me any arsenic, but had substituted for the par 
cel purchased at Brives, an inoffensive white powder, and that 
now that all was over with me, and the judgment could not be 
revoked, he might speak freely. * We laboured hard,’ added he, 
‘to prevent this from being known during the assizes, for if it 
had been known she would have been saved.’ This was said be- 
fore one of the jurors of the mirfority, and several other persons, 
ata table d’héte. M. Paillet was immediately written to, and, 
struck with the importance of a disclosure which, in his opimon, 
might overthrow the whole accusation, he laid a denunciation 
for perjury against Denis, before the tribunal of Tulle. The Pro 
cureurs du Roi of that place and of Brives instituted a secret in 
vestigation ; the facts which we stated were confirmed, and a 
warrant was about to be issued against Denis, when the Cour 
Royale of Limoges took up the affair, and now seeks to stifle it 
as much as possible. For my part, I will suffer any thing rather 
than lose this ray of hope. We will address ourselves to the 
Minister of Justice, and if he prove deaf to our demand, the press 
will lend its powerful aid against this new injustice.’ 


Carlyle’s German Romance.—Messrs. James Munroe and 
Company, of Boston, have just published Mr. Carlyle's last work, 
which we think will prove his most popular one likewise. It con 
sists of specimens of all the most distinguished German novelists 
and romance-writers, Musaeus, Louqué, Tieck, Hoffman, and 
Richter, al! translated as nobody oot Mr. Carlyle can translate, 
and enriched by most admirable, critical, and bivgraphical noti 
ces from his pen. The admirable way in which the strange, 
quaint extravagances of Richter is rendered, is beyond all praise, 
and our author's version of the many fine snatches of songs which 
are interweaved in Tieck's stories, as for instance, the glorious 
old ballad of the * trusty Eckart,” is very fine. The greater part 
of the matter contained in these volume has never appeared be- 
fore in our language. We know of no work which will give the 
general reader so good a specimen of the most distinguished prose 


writers of Germany. Mr. Carlyle’s wonderful genius is as con- 


| spicuous in these translations as in his original works, and it is as 


| well-employed, for it opens to the English reader copious sources 


of amusement and instruction which were before locked up ina 
We must add 


that these volumes are heautfully printed, and m outward ap- 


foreign, and to the stranger, forbidding language 
£ s £ guag 


pearance every way worthy of their very agreeable contents. 


Forrest —A new tragedy, by Judge Conrad of Philadelphia, en- 
titled Aylmere, and founded upon the English history of this in- 
trepid reformer, more generally known as Jack Cade, and who 
is the character so zealously defended by the late William Leg 


| gett, in the Evening Post, has been produced at the Park thea- 


|| how consistently do men complain that artists work so little for | 


tre. Mr. Forrest, for whom, indeed, it was written, sustained the 
principal part, which is well adapted to his powers. This great 
tragedian deserves all praise for enlisting so able a pen as Judge 
Conrad's in the cause of the American drama, and we shall here- 
after give our readers an analysis of this tragedy, accompanied by 


some criticism upon its performance 


Russell —This remarkable vocalist is at Philadelphia, giving 
concerts, consisting chiefly of his own inimitable compositions, 
with his usual success 
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WORDS BY THOMAS MOORE. COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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There never yet a murmur fell 
From that beguiling tongue, 
Which did not, with a lingering spell, 
Upon my charmed senses well, 
Eame oo something heaven had sung. 





All, all that haunts me so— 
And yet—thou witching girl!—and yet 
To die were sweeter, than to let 

The loved remembrance go! 


3 
| Ah! that I could at once forget 



































4 
No; if this slighted heart must see 
Its faithful pulse decay; 
Oh! let it die rememb’ring thee, 
And, like the burnt aroma, be 
Consum'd in sweets away ! 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 





LONG YEARS HAVE PASSED.—BY THOMAS MOORE 


Lone years have pass'‘d, old friend, since we 
First met in life’s young day ; 
And friends long loved by thee and me, 
Since then have dropp'd away ;— 
But enough remain to cheer us on, 
And sweeten, when thus we ‘re met, 
The glass we fill to the manv gone, 
And the few who ‘re left us yet 


Our locks, o!d friend, now thinly grow, 
And some hang white and chill; 

While some, like flow'rs ‘mid autumn’s snow, 
Retain youth's colour still 

And so, in our hearts, though, one by one, 
Youth's sunny hopes have set, 

Thank heaven, not all their light 1s gone,— 
We've some to cheer us yet. 


Then here's to thee, old friend, and long 
May thou and I thus meet, 

To brighten still with wine and song 
This short life, ere it fleet. 

And still, as death comes stealing on, 
Let's never, old friend, forget, 

Ev'n while we sigh o'er blessings gone, 
How many are left us yet 





Jor Mitter.—Although this personage is constantly quoted, 
very few persons know who he was. 
tley, born in 1662. He wrote several dramatic pieces 
dreadfully troubled with the gout, particularly in his right hand, 


which prevented him frequently from writing, and he was confined | 
' 
to his bedroom for two years ; but, under all these trying cireum- | 


stances he maintained a cheerful temper, and gave to the world, 
about the year 1720, the book that bears the tule of * Joe Mil- 
ler's Jests."" Mottley wrote a portion of the popular farce called 
“The Devil to Pay.” (wife of George II.) 
when princess of Wales, commanded a play to be performed for 
Mottley's benefit, and disposed of a great many tickets with her 
own hand in the drawing-room, and most of them were paid for 
So much for the author of “ Joe Miller's Jests.”” 


Queen Caroline, 


in gold 

INDIAN ELOQUENCE.—The following specimen of elegiac pathos 
was delivered by an Indian woman over the contiguous graves of 
her husband and infant :— The Father of life and light has 
taken from me the apple of my eve and the core of my heart, and 
hid them in these two graves. [I will moisten the one with my 
tears, and the other with the milk of my breast, till I meet them 
again in the country where the sun never sets !"” 

Goop reason.—A secretary of state being asked by an inti- 
mate friend why he did not promote merit, aptly replied, * Be- 


cause merit did not promote me.” 


His name was John Mot- | 
He was | 








LATEST PARISIAN FASHION. 


As the inclemency of the weather has prolonged the town sea- 
son to this unusually late period, we have determined te present 
| the readers of the Mirror with another evening dress. We trust 


that by the time the next engraving is » published the weather will 
| admit of summer fashions. 

The lady in our engraving wears an open robe of white tulle, 
over a pink jupe of the same material. The robe is trimmed 
down the front with white lace, relieved at intervals by bows of 
pink and black silk or satin, to harmonize with the prevailing 

Similar bows are worn at the wrist and 
shoulder. This is a novel and striking style of ornament, bor- 
rowed from the rich national costumes of the south of Spain. On 


colours of the costume. 


the head is worn a velvet turban of the modern pattern, also of 
pink, with a black lining, edged with gold, and terminating in two 
heavy gold tassels. We have described this new and very rich 
style of head-dress more at length in one of our previous notices ; 
its effect is very gorgeous. Two white plumes, full but not osten- 
tatiously large, complete the decoration of the head. In the 
lady's left hand 1s a golden port-houquet, filled with the choicest 
flowers. Let us hope that the day is not far distant when ovr 
fair ones will no longer be forced to resort to the hot-house for 
these graceful ornaments, but that genial sunshine will soon de- 
velop the beauties of our fields and gardens. 
While upon the subject of the latest fashions, we take occa- 
sion to call the attention of our lady readers te a new style of 
| summer hat, recently introduced by Mrs. Hassall, No. 377 Broad- 
way, under the title of the Neapolitan Bonnet. Its texture is 
finer, firmer, more agreeable to the eve, and more elastic than the 
most costly Leghorn. It is of less weight, and warranted not to 
receive any injury from exposure to rain or sun. It is perfectly 
unique in its style and finish, possessing every recommendation 
that the most fastidious taste could desire. The expense and 
difficulty of construction of this new and fashionable article is 
such that but very few can be procured during the present sea- 
son. Those ladies, therefore, who are desirous of securing a 
material of dress, of an exclusive character, will make early 
application 





Quvuackery.—"* 
nervous old lady, 
* Pray, Doctor, what is that?” “ It is the dropping of the nerves, 
ma’am, the nerves having fallen in the pizarintum, the chest be- 
comes morberous, and the head goes tisarizen, tisarizen.” “ Ah! 
Doctor,’’ exclaimed the old lady, “* you have described my fee!- 
ings exactly.” 

Scunset.—How beautiful is the dying of the great sun, when 
the last song of the birds fades into the lapse of silence, when the 
islands of the clouds are bathed in light, and the first star springs 
up over the grave of day! 


Ma‘am,” said a quack of Long Island to 8 
‘““ your case is a scrutunuturury complaint w 
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